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Ninety Years of Service 
dy Swing Re Piten 


Riis YEARS ago this fall, James 
A. Hawley, of Dixon, a publishing- 
house representative; Henry Lee, 
principal of the Garden City Institute 
of Chicago; and Daniel Wilkins, pres- 
ident of the Central Illinois Female 
Institute of Bloomington, met at 
Bloomington to discuss educational 
problems. 


Beginnings—1853-1880 

They concluded that an education 
convention should be called to con- 
sider the problems they had discussed. 
Mr. Lee, at the instance of the group, 
later approached the Secretary of 
State, Alexander Stearne, who served 
ex-officio as State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, asking him to call 
such a convention. Mr. Stearne re- 
fused to do so personally, but agreed 
to join educators in calling such a 
meeting. 

Subsequently a circular was issued 
entitled: “Circular, Teachers Con- 
vention.” It was issued over the names 
of the Secretary of State and the 
presidents and faculty members of 
many colleges and seminaries, several 
clergymen, a physician and the super- 
intendents of schools in Peoria and 
McLean counties. 

Thus it was that on Monday, De- 
cember 26, 1853, a group of persons 
met in the Methodist Church of 
Bloomington, to participate in a con- 
vention lasting three days. A consti- 
tution was adopted, officers were 
elected, and the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, immediate predeces- 
sor to the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, was formed. From that time on, 
with the exception of the “influenza” 
year of 1918, the association has con- 
vened in annual meeting during the 
Christmas holiday week. 

The founders created the associa- 
tion “to raise the standard of teach- 
ing” and “to promote the diffusion of 
knowledge,” according to their pre- 
amble. They immediately went about 
their task by resolving in behalf of a 
“State Teachers Institute,” the crea- 
tion of an office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the establishment 
of a “state paper,” the establishment 
of a state normal school, and the levy- 
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ing of taxes “with the view to the 
ultimate establishment of free schools.” 

Membership in the new organiza- 
tion was open to “any friend of the 
cause of education,” each male mem- 
ber paying one dollar annually. “La- 
dies engaged in teaching” were al- 
lowed to become members simply by 
signing the constitution. Ladies were 
denied elective franchise until 1873, 
when female teachers were permitted 
to pay fee and to vote in meetings. 

The immediate establishment of the 
periodical Illinois Teacher, predeces- 
sor to ILLINoIs EpucaTIoNn, consti- 
tuted a real contribution to the devel- 
opment of education and the teaching 
profession in Illinois. Its circulation 
in its first year was 1532. Today it is 
close to 43,000. At times it was fi- 
nanced independently. At times it 
merged with other publications. Again 
it disappeared for a while only to re- 
appear presently. By 1913 it had 
definitely become the organ of the 
association which established it, and 
today it appears as volume XXXII of 
a consecutive series. 


Charles Hovey, 
principal of the 
first normal 
school at Normal, 
Illinois (that 
school itself the 
product of associa- 
tion endeavors), 
and the first edi- 
tor of the Jllinois Teacher, in token 
of appreciation for the part the maga- 
zine played in the developing educa- 
tional system, deposited copies of the 
periodical in the cornerstone of the 
newly created school. 


The first secretaries were corre- 
sponding secretaries, and there were 
many of them serving various parts 
of the State. Their constitutional du- 
ties were “to collect statistics on all 
matters of interest respecting the 
cause of education in their vicinity, 
hold educational meetings, promote 
the formation of county institutes 
auxiliary to the State Institute (asso- 
ciation), and to communicate all mat- 
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ters of importance to the recording 
secretary.” 

At the second meeting of the asso- 
ciation a “State Board of Education” 
was authorized; it was to consist of 
the president and nine vice-presidents. 
This board was “to advise with the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with the corresponding sec- 
retary of the association, with the 
treasurer, and the editor of the peri- 
odical of the association, and to take 
a general supervision of the cause of 
education in their various districts by 
advising with the county commission- 
ers, township trustees, and district 
school directors.” 

The association soon designated a 
person as State Agent at a salary of 
$1200 per year. This agent was ex- 
pected to visit all parts of the State 
to conduct teachers institutes, which 
were to return fees to cover his salary 
and expenses. The salary was guaran- 
teed by ninety-three members. A de- 
ficit was experienced, however. The 
association’s treasury was stripped to 
pay a portion of it, and $700 remained 
unpaid. The sum was promptly made 
up by the members present at the an- 
nual meeting. 


Early discussions within the associ- 
ation centered about normal schools, 
school taxes, free texts, a state uni- 
versity, reform schools, school archi- 
tecture, school sanitation, religious 
instruction, teacher certification, the 
offices of state and county superintend- 
ents, etc. The programs emphasized 
methods of teaching. Exponents of 
various methods fought their battles in 
the annual meetings, the institutes, and 


the magazine. 

Since an annual banquet of the 
delegates has been a feature of the 
Annual Meeting the last few years, 
it is interesting to note that the Chi- 
cago teachers tendered a banquet to 
over 500 delegates of the association 
in 1856, at the close of which twenty- 
four toasts were given. John Eber- 
hart, at one time superintendent of 
schools in Cook County, and an early 
leader of the association, in 1897, remi- 
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niscing about the early meetings, 
stated, “We were nearly all poor in 
those days and had small salaries; so 
the railroads gave us half rates, and 
the good people where we met enter- 
tained us in generous style—ending 
usually with a royal banquet.” 

A reporter cov- 
ering the 1869 
meeting at Otta- 
wa, complimented 
Newton Bateman, 
first Superintend- 
ent of Public In- 
struction, upon his 
scholarly address. 
(Mr. Bateman 
was an active 
leader of the association.) Bateman 
was quoted as saying, “The present 
system of free schools in Illinois has 
no other foundation than a mere 
statutory provision, liable at any time 
to be abolished by the power which 
created it.” The speaker pleaded for 
a system resting upon a constitutional 
provision. Such provision was made 
in the new State Constitution adopted 
the next year. 


Advancement—1 880-1912 

George Walter Patrick, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, in an excellent master’s 
dissertation regarding “A History of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1854-1912,” terms the period 
1880-1912 in the history of the as- 
sociation a “Period Devoted to the 
Advancement of School Interests in 
Illinois.” In this period, according to 
Mr. Patrick, self-centered interests of 
the previous twenty-year period were 
set aside in behalf of a wider sphere 
of activity. The expansion of activi- 
ties attracted ever larger memberships, 
the finances of the association im- 
proved, programs were enriched, and 
worthwhile projects were advanced. 

The officer lists for the period re- 
veal the names of persons prominent 
in state and national educational af- 
fairs. They include: John W. Cook, 
P. R. Walker, Charles I. Parker, 
S. M. Inglis, A. G. Lane, W. H. 
Hatch, Charles Barthoff, J. W. Hayes, 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurray, C. M. Bard- 
well, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, W. R. 
Hatfield, David Felmley, Henry W. 
Shryock, E. J. James, Anna Parme- 
lee, and others. 

During this period many sections 
were added to the association. They 
served to provide specialized pro- 
grams at the annual meetings. 

Sections provided included those 
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planned for the following interest 
groups: county superintendents, prin- 
cipals, county teachers, village princi- 
pals, college, high school, normal 
school, music, child study, parent- 
teachers, commercial teachers, science. 

The sections served a useful pur- 
pose as long as the annual meeting 
continued in the nature of a state 
institute. Much worth-while educa- 
tional advancement accrued through 
the deliberations of these groups. 

In 1910, for the first time in thirty- 
one years, the association met at a 
city other than the State Capital. In 
this year, the esteemed superintendent 
of Chicago city schools, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, became the first woman 
president of the association. Out of 
respect to her the meeting was held 
in Chicago. In this year the member- 
ship was increased from 1200 to 5555. 


Reorganization—1912-1915 

The vision of greater things for the 
association prompted Mr. W. R. Hat- 
field, of Chicago, to present at the 
next annual meeting (1911) a plan 
for the fusion of several regional 
teacher associations with the state 
association. He pleaded, “Let -us 
stand together in a common flock.” 
His pleas were answered in the 1912 
meeting, when the association adopted 
a Constitution setting up as the pur- 
pose of the organization : “to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the 
State, to encourage good-fellowship 
and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way 
possible the educational interests of 
this commonwealth.” The former 
regional associations became Divi- 
sions of the state association, and the 
basic pattern for the organization 
employed today was established. 

The association became more and 
more influential in behalf of educa- 
tional progress. The study and work 
of special committees helped in this 
respect during this period. A recital 
of the titles of some of the committees 
emphasizes this fact: State Central 
Committee on Educational Progress, 
on Free Textbooks, on Press, on La- 
bor Organizations, on Farmer’s Or- 
ganizations and State Granges, to 
Confer with Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Education Associa- 
tion, for State Course of Study, Read- 
ing Circles, to Promote the Library 
Movement, on Legislation, on College 
Entrance Requirements, on Condition 
of Teacher Salaries, to Request a 
Graduate School at the University of 
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Illinois, on Compulsory Teaching of 
Physiology and Hygiene, to Make a 
Common Survey . . . in the Industrial 
Arts, to Discover the Causes of Re- 
tardation and Elimination, etc. The 
association deserves much credit for 
instituting the Teachers and Pupils 
Reading circles in 1884 and 1888 re- 
spectively. 

As a result of the federation of the 
eight regional associations with the 
state association as proposed in 1911, 
and the creation of additional Divi- 
sions, a demand was made in 1914 
for the provision of a delegate body 
to care for the business of the state 
association. Constitutional amend- 
ments were presented accordingly in 
1916 and adopted by the ten Divisions 
in 1917, whereby one delegate was 
provided for each 100 members or 
major fraction thereof. Governing 
committeemen and ex-presidents were 
also privileged to serve as state dele- 
gates. With minor changes this plan 
of representation obtains today. 

About this time it became evident 
that the services of a paid secretary 
were needed. The association author- 
ized such an office in 1912. Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Moore, of Carlinville, was em- 
ployed as the association’s full-time 
Secretary. He began his duties July 
1, 1915, and continued in this office 
until his retirement July 1, 1938, 
when he was succeeded by the pres- 
ent Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson, of Rockford. 


Ex pansion—1916-1938 


As the years moved by, and the 
office staff expanded, the secretary 
became an executive secretary with 
broadened duties and privileges and 
responsibilities of service. He serves 
now as the official legislative repre- 
sentative of the association, and func- 
tions as the association’s chief admin- 
istrator and official spokesman. The 
provision of the position of a full-time 
secretary naturally led to a demand 
for the establishment of permanent 
headquarters for the association. 

The new vision of the possible serv- 
ices of the association emphasized 
procedure based upon well-founded 
fact. Thus in 1923, $10,000 was ap- 
propriated to establish a “statistical 
bureau under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.” On July 1, 1924, 
Mr. Lester R. Grimm began his work 
as Director of Research, and he con- 
tinues to serve in that capacity to date. 
The work of the Director, and of the 
department which gradually developed 
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under his direction, has been basic in 
the legislative and welfare activities 
of the association. 

The rapidly expanding program of 
the association made possible by con- 
tinuously increasing enrollments and 
by higher dues prompted additions to 
the headquarters staff, and, in 1930, 
the construction of a permanent head- 
quarters building at 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield. The build- 
ing honors William Bishop Owen, 
eminent head of the Chicago Teach- 
ers College and sponsor of the head- 
quarters building project. 

The Executive Secretary was pro- 
vided a full-time assistant in 1928, 
who was to assist in editing the /I- 
nois Teacher. The Research Director 
had been provided a full-time office 
assistant in 1925, and in 1941 a full- 
time Research Assistant was added 
to the department. 

The realization of the necessity of 
a state-wide program of public rela- 
tions in behalf of public education led 
to the creation in 1936 of an office of 
Director of Public Relations, with 
Mr. B. I. Griffith as Director. Mr. 
Griffith serves in this capacity today 
and has the services of a full-time 
assistant. 


Departmental Services 


Complete departmentalization of 
the headquarters staff was made in 
the fall of 1938. The new Executive 
Secretary was provided with a. full- 
time assistant, the former assistant 
becoming Editor in name and _ fact. 
Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, serving as 
Editor, was provided with an as- 
sistant. 

The most recent extension of de- 
partmental services occurred in 1943, 
when Dr. Claude E. Vick became 
Director of Welfare, with a full-time 
assistant. The new department is oc- 
cupied with services to teacher-mem- 
bers directly. In the brief period of 
its existence it has instituted a Teach- 
er Placement Division and Blue Cross 
Hospitalization services. It has also 
assisted in tenure investigations. 

At the present time, the headquar- 
ters office consists of five Depart- 
ments, namely, Executive, Research, 
Public Relations, Editorial, and Wel- 
fare—each department having a head 
and one or more assistants. The work 
of the respective departments is tied 
in closely with that of the governing 
and special committees, and integra- 
tion is secured through frequent staff 
meetings. 
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The staff members gain tenure in 
office after two years of probationary 
service, and salaries are provided ac- 
cording to an adopted schedule. Dis- 
missals may be made in accordance 
with procedure similar to that em- 
ployed with teachers under tenure. 

The most recent state-wide organi- 
zational development is the creation 
of divisional delegate bodies, for the 
more careful consideration of profes- 
sional business at the Division level. 
Practically all of the eighteen Divi- 
sions are today so organized. Further- 
more the local units of teachers rep- 
resented by delegates in the divisional 
delegate bodies, and indirectly by 
delegates to the state meeting, are 
becoming functional units advancing 
the program of the association at the 
local level. 


Achievements 


The test of an organization is found 
in its achievements and in its plans 
for the future. It can truthfully be 
said of the ninety-year-old Illinois 
Education Association that practically 
every major advance in public educa- 
tion in Illinois has borne the stamp of 


‘its initiative, promotion and support. 


In the list of achievements are 
found items such as the following: 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; the normal schools or 
teacher colleges; the University of 
Illinois; compulsory school attend- 
ance; school sanitation; secondary 
education; state support for schools 
(now averaging over $400 per teacher 
employed) ; teacher certification and 
higher standards of professional pre- 
paration and service; teacher tenure 
in position ; teacher retirement allow- 
ances; junior colleges; pupil trans- 
portation with state financial assist- 
ance; increased local support for 
schools ; special education for atypical 
children with special state aid; kin- 
dergartens ; vocational education with 
State and Federal assistance, and 
similar achievements. 


Program—Present and Future 


The far-reaching program for the 
association in the future is revealed 
by the recommendations of the Public 
Relations Committee to the ninetieth 
Annual Meeting, in 1943. The sug- 
gested program is founded upon the 
belief “that education is the inalien- 
able right of every American, and 
that education is essential for the pres- 
ervation and promotion of demo- 
cratic ideals.” 
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It* asks, for the child, individual 
happiness and effective citizenship 
through enriched curriculums, so- 
cially desirable environment, appro- 
priate health instruction and health 
services, and nursery and after-school 
care for children of working mothers. 

For youth, the committee requests 
training and experience in the funda- 
mental democratic processes, privi- 
leges, etc. ; the development of a sense 
of responsibility, guidance, work op- 
portunities, training toward living, 
education toward worthy home mem- 
bership, and constructive recreation. 

For the adult, the committee seeks 
literacy for all, vocational and avoca- 
tional training opportunities, con- 
sumer education, and opportunity for 
life-long learning. 

For the teacher, the committee 
seeks rich education, good health, 
high ideals, and sound character ; loy- 
alty in the governmental philosophy 
of the American democracy ; profes- 
sional attitudes in conduct, ethics, 
activities, organization, contracts, and 
in the study of professional problems ; 
freedom in speech, religion, petition, 
assembly, etc.; professional security 
in salaries, retirement, position, and 
co-operative endeavor. 

In school support, the committee 
seeks a combination of national, state, 
and local revenues for schools. 

The committee requests a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools 
and indicates means whereby that end 
might be obtained. It advocates an ex- 
panded and continuing program of 
publications and public relations to 
the end that these goals might have 
public understanding and support. It 
emphasizes universal membership of 
teachers in the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and in the National Educa- 
tion Association to promote the sug- 
gested program. 

The Legislative Committee, con- 
sidering the development of a pro- 
gram of legislation for the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature advocates 
school district reorganization into 
larger units of administration, sup- 
port, and attendance; a mifimum 
wage law for Illinois teachers ; a mini- 
mum school year of 180 days; a gate- 
way amendment to the Constitution ; 
more adequate and equitable sources 
of state revenue; more reasonable 
uniformity in school elections and 
school board procedure; a special tax 
for free texts; codification of the 
school law ; protection to teacher ten- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Adult Education 


Development of adult education after the war 
should result in a sound, permanent program 


W. have had adult education for a 
long time, in many forms and under 
many agencies. It was estimated be- 
fore the war that 20,000,000 adults 
in the United States were annually 
enrolled for systematic instruction. 


The war has accelerated the move- 
ment for adult education. Every mem- 
ber of the armed forces receives train- 
ing of some kind. Forty percent or 
more of the members of our armed 
forces receive specialized, technical 
training. Civilians, too, have been 
going to school in greater numbers 
since the war began. In the three 
years from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1943 more than 6,000,000 adults were 
enrolled in war-training classes in the 
public schools of the United States. 


Expansion of Adult Education 


Postwar conditions will favor the 
further development of adult educa- 
tion. There will be more than 20,- 
000,000 persons to be transferred 
from military service or work in war 
industries to other occupations. 


Many of them will have to be re- 
trained for occupations different from 
those they followed before the war. 
Many others will need _ refresher 
courses. There will be Federal and 
state funds available for providing 
the training. These funds can be used 
to establish a temporary kind of adult 
education which will vanish in a few 
years when the particular job is done, 
or they can be used to make a start 
toward a sound, permanent program 
of adult education. 


There are good reasons why adult 
education has been expanding. Some 
of them follow. 


1. Adults respond well when opportunities 
for education are provided. 

2. We are less inclined than formerly to 
consider that age is a legitimate barrier to 
educational opportunity. 

3. We live in a world in which change is 
accelerating. It is impossible to predict fully 
the life a child will be leading ten, twenty, 
or thirty years hence, and so it is impos- 
sible to prepare him entirely for his future 
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adult life while he is a child. 

4. We cannot wait for a new generation 
to grow up to solve our problems. We can- 
not expect either that children will grow 
up to be greatly different from adults. If 
adults dodge our current problems or if 
they are unequal to them, we cannot expect 
the children to do much better when they 
become adults. 

5. We. have a constantly rising percentage 
of adults in our population. Unless adults 
are kept learning and changing, we shall 
have a conservative or even a stagnant 
society. 

6. Many things are best taught to adults 
because of their maturity and background 
and because they need to learn these things 
for immediate use. 

7. It is often not the fault of adults that 
their fundamental education was poor, and 
many of them correct their educational de- 
ficiencies when given the opportunity. 

8. Adult education may be used to cut 
relief bills and to keep our adults self- 
supporting and self-respecting. It can be 
used to help adults generally to achieve an 
interesting and useful old age. 

9. Adult education will spread because 
we are going to have to provide a closer 
approach to equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for adults. The great differences in 
opportunities from community to com- 
munity are being noted and will be cor- 
rected. 

10. We must have much good adult edu- 
cation if adults generally are to share as 
they should in the fateful decisions regard- 
ing public policies which we must make in 
the next few years. 

11. Adult education is being used to 
promote social integration, to build morale, 
and to strengthen community organizations 
and institutions. 

12. Other things being equal, the nations 
with superior adult education will out- 
distance the other nations during the next 
generation. Russia, Great Britain, and 
China are among the nations which can be 
expected to make much use of adult educa- 
tion. 


The Case for Adult Education in 
the Public Schools 


We can expect that much of the 
adult education of the future will be 
at public expense, though private en- 
terprises should not be discouraged. 
If the public is to pay for adult edu- 
cation, much of it should be in the 
community schools. All public adult 
education should probably center 
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about the local schools and be cor- 
related by them. 

The community public schools have 
certain unique advantages in adult 
education : 


1. They have or should have “nothing to 
sell but the truth,” no interest to serve save 
the public interest. 

2. It is in the public schools that adult 
education is most likely to be made avail- 
able to all. The tradition of our elementary 
and secondary schools—that of serving all 
alike—can easily be extended to the schools’ 
efforts in adult education. 

3. It is in the public schools that we 
can best bring together all groups and 
classes of people for the consideration of 
matters with which all are concerned. Adult 
education in the public schools is the best 
device we have for preventing social cleav- 
age and disintegration. We have used our 
lower schools as “melting pots”; we can 
use our adult classes for the same purpose. 

4. Our schools must have adult support. 
Adults who receive something directly from 
the schools are more likely to support them 
than those who do not. Half or more of our 
voting adults have no children in school. 
A good program of adult education is the 
best public relations program a school can 
have. 

5. By helping adults to increase their 
earning power, the schools help them to 
support education so that education is not 
considered a luxurious drain upon our 
economy. 

6. The education of children progresses 
better if adults are educated or are in the 
process of being educated. 

7. Adult education for those who have 
attended our schools may be used to pro- 
tect the investment already made in child- 
hood education. 

8. If the school wishes to make the best 
use of the funds allotted to it for the edu- 
cation of an individual, it will not concen- 
trate all these funds upon the first years 
of that individual’s life but will apportion 
a part to help him through the difficult 
years which lie ahead. 

9. Schools and teachers need adult con- 
tacts to keep them up-to-date, practical, 
and realistic. Teachers who teach adults 
are quite different as teachers of children 
from those who teach only children. 


Examples of Adult Education in 
the Public Schools 

There are many examples of pub- 
lic-school adult education which IIli- 
nois school people might well observe 
and study. 

Curcaco.—Chicago has had public even- 
ing schools since shortly after the Civil 
War. About 30,000 adults annually are en- 
rolled in them. Courses in almost any sub- 
ject are provided in any of the six evening 
schools distributed through the city, when 
ten or more persons can be enrolled. 
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BELLEVILLE.—Belleville has long had an 
extensive program of adult education. 
Those who attend are largely the younger 
adults, who take courses in commercial and 
industrial subjects. 

CHAMPAIGN.—Champaign has offered as 
many as thirty adult classes at a time. 
The offerings have been principally in in- 
dustrial and distributive education. 

LANARK.—Lanark has, for several years, 
provided classes for adults in agriculture, 
homemaking, and social problems. 

Yorkvitte.—Yorkville offers a_ vital 
course in history and social problems and 
courses in agriculture. 

DecaTur.—Decatur has many classes and 
a forum for adults. 

LAGRANGE. — Lyons Township High 
School recently has had an enrollment of 
about 1,000 persons a year in its adult 
classes. 

Peor1A.—Eleven high schools near Pe- 
oria are co-operating with the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company in a six-year training 
program which includes two years of high 
school and four years of apprenticeship at 
the Caterpillar plant. 

Foop Propuction WaArR-TRAINING 
CrLassEs.—More than 50,000 Illinois adults 
have been enrolled in food production war- 
training classes during the past year. The 
most popular courses have been in canning, 
machinery maintenance and repair, pork 
production, milk production, and egg pro- 
duction. 


Financing Adult Education in the 
Public Schools 


Some precautions in starting adult 
classes in the public schools should be 


noted : 


1. Don’t go too fast. 

Begin with a few classes. Don’t expect 
every teacher to participate. Enroll only 
adults with serious intentions. 

2. Don’t organise from the top down. 

The education of adults must be demo- 
cratic. Advisory councils are much used in 
getting the help of adults in planning and 
evaluating the classes they attend. 

3. Don’t regard the project as primarily 
one in public relations. 

To be good for public relations, adult 
education must be first good adult educa- 
tion. ° 

4. Deal with the things people think are 
important in their everyday lives. 

Lead them gradually to see that other 
things are worthy of their study. 

5. Provide classes at times of day, week, 
and year and at places convenient to those 
who will attend. 

Adapt the time required to the time adults 
can and will give. 

6. Aim at regularity of attendance. 

Attendance at adult classes can be regu- 
lar. Irregular attendance is just as hazard- 
ous to adult education as to any other kind 
of education. 


Since our first concern is with win- 
ning the war and the ensuing peace, 
there will be much concern regarding 
such matters as the following in the 
adult classes of 1944: 
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1. Preparing skiiled workers for war in- 
dustries 
2. Increasing the skill of farmers and 
homemakers 
3. Maintaining health and physical fitness 
under war conditioas 
4. Discussing social issues 
a) International relationships 
world organization 
b) Inflation control 
c) Financing the war 
d) Rationing and other wartime con- 
trols 
e) Policies toward 
agriculture 
f) The future. of the 
agencies” 
9) Public vs. private enterprise 
h) Preparations for the return of sol- 
diers and war-workers 


and 


labor, business, 


“alphabetical 


There are certain types of training 
for which there is need and demand 
in war and in peace: 


1. Citizenship. training leading® to the 
naturalization of aliens 

2. Training in the fundamental subjects 
(reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
public speaking, fundamental science and 
mathematics ) 

3. Avocational training (art, literature, 
music) 

4. Training in discussion techniques, par- 
limentary procedure 


Many other subjects will be chosen 
by adults. The range of subjects is 
practically as wide as the range of 
human interests. 


THINGS TO READ 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Pustic INstTRUC- 
tion. “Adult Education,” special issue of 
the Educational Press Bulletin, 24 pages, 
January-February, 1942. Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
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NATIONAL EpucaTion AssocraTION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF ApULT EpucaTion. Adult 
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The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epu- 
caTIon. Adult Education Journal, quarterly 
publication. The Association, 525 West 
120th Street, New York. 

Beats, RALPH A. and Bropy, Leon. The 
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1941. American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 525 West 120th Street, New York. 

Bittner, W. S. “Adult Education,” En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research. Pages, 
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Desatin, F. M. Administration of Adult 
Education. 486 pages, 1938. American Book 
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Adult School. 218 pages, 1936. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. 





War Production 
Workers Trained 


Approximately six million men and 
women have been given training since 
July 1, 1940 under the program for 
vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers conducted through state 
boards of vocational education and 
public schools and in co-operation 
with the U.S. Office of Education.* 

The total number of war workers 
trained in the public vocational schools 
represents more than one-quarter of 
all workers employed in war produc- 
tion industries at the peak of produc- 
tion. The training program has ma- 
terially aided in the production of air- 
craft, ships, tanks, and ordnance, and 
has included civilians and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed services. More 
than 65,000 civilians were trained for 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps. 

Approximately one million women 
have been given training. Currently, 
almost one-third of the war produc- 
tion trainees attending courses in the 
public vocational schools are women. 

In addition to providing break-in 
training for new workers, tens of 
thousands of workers in plants have 
been given up-grading training to pre- 
pare them for new jobs or additional 
responsibilities. In a large number of 
instances, the schools have set up ac- 
tual production line training programs 
either in the schools or in the plants. 

Approximately 500,000 industrial 
supervisors have been given training 
in foremen training conferences and 
job instructor training courses. 

In Illinois 300,670 men and women 
have concluded training under the 
program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers up to No- 
vember 30, 1943. Illinois ranks high 
among the states in the number of 
persons who have completed such 
training. 

*Report to U.S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker by L. S. Hawkins, Director 
of Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, and J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, Dec. 7, 1943. 


tIllinocis War Production Training program, 
Monthly Statistical Report, November, 1943, Page 2. 
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Selection of 


Planning Projects 
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I. October, 1943 a check list entitled 
“Planning Projects in Education” 
was sent by the I.E.A. Research De- 
partment to various educational 
groups in Illinois. Such list contains 
sixty topics that are directly or closely 
related to public education. Most of 
the topics are suitable for planning 
projects on the common school level. 

With many of the check lists were 
enclosed return postal cards for enter- 
ing by number the ten topics regarded 
by each of the recipients as being the 
most important. The enclosure of 
these reply cards was made upon the 
basis of a routine sampling. 

In view of the fact that selection 
of only ten topics from the list of 
sixty was asked in the return reply, 
the type of statistical treatment that 
can be given to the findings is limited. 
However, the returns can be handled 
in a manner that shows clearly which 
of the topics were believed to be the 
most important. 

A new release of the I.E.A. Re- 
search Department tabulates the 
planning projects selected, for each of 
seven different educational groups— 
county superintendents of schools, ele- 
mentary school heads, high-school 
heads, University of Illinois faculty 
(selected colleges), teacher college 
faculties, Chicago teachers (samp- 
ling), and women teacher representa- 
tives. This article presents the plan- 
ning topics chosen as the most im- 
portant by all of the above seven 
groups considered as a_ collective 
unit. 

In frequency of mention the tabu- 
lation of all replies received shows 
the following selection for the ten 
most important topics: 


An improved guidance program—cover- 


“Selected Planning Projects,” by Research De- 


pores, Illinois ucation Association, Spring- 
eld, Illinois. Available upon request. 
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ing civic and moral, vocational, social, rec- 
reational, emotional, intellectual, and health 
interests of the child 

A program for Illinois in tax improve- 
ments, tax reforms, and additional revenue 
sources—both state and local 

An efficient school-community health pro- 
gram 

Reorganization of school districts to 
make the school conform to the community 
and be a more efficient unit of administra- 
tion and support 

An educational program in international 
understanding and co-operation 

An occupational program for youth in- 
volving vocational training and guidance, 
placement, any necessary retraining, and 
rehabilitation 

Curriculum revision, reform, and expan- 
sion (This is so comprehensive that plan- 
ning in detail must be done for the sepa- 
rate areas of learning and for the separate 
levels of child development. ) 

Adequate adult education programs—vo- 
cational, avocational—health, social and 
economic issues, civic participation, moral 
and civic improvement, national and inter- 
national issues, liberal education 

An adequate supply of well-qualified 
teachers (considering both present. and fu- 
ture years) 

*An adequate school-community program 
of recreation for children and youth 

*Educational programs designed to care 
adequately for those in the military services 
who will be demobilized over a long time 
period and who desire to complete college 
training 

Some of the other topics in the 
list of sixty received a great many 
votes in the selection of the ten topics 
regarded as the most important. In 
order of preference the following ad- 
ditional ten topics were mentioned 
most frequently as “runners up” for 
the most important planning subjects : 


A program of educational and vocational 
rehabilitation of those disabled by war and 
in war-connected industry 

Efficient care and education of children 
handicapped physically, mentally or socially 

Improved program in moral and civic 


“Tied for tenth place in the selected list of 
“most important planning topics.” 
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training to offset destructive attitudes en- 
gendered by war 

A good junior college program available 
at public expense to youth of the community 
and accessible with no great difficulty in 
travel 

Adequate school finance for the era of 
reconstruction 

The Gateway Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of Illinois (Liberalize the amending 
process so that parts of the Constitution may 
be changed, and temporarily change ballot 
laws to permit success for the Gateway 
Proposal.) 

Programs for “saving time” in education 
(curricular eliminations, testing before 
teaching, better teaching, longer _school 
term, streamlined and modern equipment, 
instructional experiences out of school, etc.) 

An adaptation program serving effec- 
tively those who now leave school before 
graduation and older youth of the com- 
munity who are not graduates 

Educating in emotions and attitudes de- 
sirable for effective citizenship 

A comprehensive and justifiable youth 
welfare program covering all major needs 
and interests of youth, with youth assisting 
in planning 

In interpreting the above topics se- 
lected for planning projects the reader 
should recall that the subjects repre- 
sent the composite judgment of school 
people scattered over the entire State. 
Local communities differ greatly in 
their educational programs and facili- 
ties and in the amount of study that 
has been done toward school improve- 
ment. For example, some communi- 
ties now have excellent health pro- 
grams and need no planning in this 
field, whereas many other communi- 
ties regard a school-community health 
program as the study project most 
needed at this time. 

Educational groups differ some- 
what in their expressed judgments 
regarding the topics suggested as the 
most important for planning. In gen- 
eral, the administrative groups show 
more interest in administrative and 
financial issues and in school-com- 
munity relationships. On the other 
hand, classroom teachers show strong 
interest in pedagogical and curricular 
problems, youth and child welfare, 
and teacher personnel matters. 


Certainly anyone who has made a 
serious attempt to study educational 
needs in Illinois must realize that all 
topics in the above lists are important 
enough to deserve serious study by 
educators and groups interested in 
public education. Many of the topics 
are suitable both for local group plan- 
ning and for study by statewide or- 
ganizations and agencies. Already 
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many reports have reached us to the 
effect that some of the suggested 
topics have been selected for teacher 
study clubs, for faculty meetings, 
work-shop problems, and for in-serv- 
ice training courses. In some com- 
munities the discussion of planning 
projects in education is under way 
by parent-teacher councils, forums, 
and civic clubs. 

Subcommittees of the I.E.A. Legis- 
lative Committee are now working 
upon each planning topic listed above 
if such has any direct legislative bear- 
ing. Also the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation through its various agencies 
and efforts is participating in the 
study of several of the above named 
planning projects which are not di- 
rectly legislative in their import. 





Fund Campaigns Advance 


Although the Christmas holidays 
with their attendant extra expendi- 
tures intervened, contributions to the 
Illinois N.E.A. War and Peace Fund 
and the I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund 
continued to be received. 

As per December 22, the I.E.A. 
headquarters had received for the 
N.E.A. fund $1,286.85 and $1,001.69 
for the I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund. 
In addition, however, $1,370.75 had 
been sent to Washington directly by 
contributors to the N.E.A. fund, thus 
making the total contributions toe this 
fund from Illinois $2,657.60. The goal 
for Illinois is $40,500 and for each in- 
dividual 1/1000 of the annual salary. 
It is hoped that contributions to the 
1.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund will ap- 
proximate 50 percent of those to the 
N.E.A. fund. This proportion of con- 
tributions obtains to date. 

Protection to the schools and the 
teaching profession against detrimen- 
tal effects in the war and post-war 
periods, is the chief reason for the 
solicitation of the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund. Unwarranted attacks 
upon adequate support for public edu- 
cation, the possible encroachments in 
education by other governmental and 
extra-governmentai agencies, the ne- 
cessity of following legislative devel- 
opments at Washington and Spring- 
field very closely, the necessity for 
greatly expanded public relations pro- 
grams to meet the emergency, the pro- 
motion of Federal aid to public 
schools, and the desire to have edu- 
cation play a significant part in the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Public Opinion Favors 
Federal School Aid 


In spite of widespread discussion 
and agitation against “Federal sub- 
sidization of education,” almost eight 
out of ten Americans with opinions 
(77 percent) approve Federal aid to 
public education through the states, 
according to results of a recent survey 
by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. A few 
qualify their answers, and only 10 
percent lack definite opinions. 


Asked whether public school sys- 
tems should be controlled mostly by 
the states or by the Federal Govern- 
ment, three out of four persons with 
opinions (75 percent) expressed the 
belief that the states should determine 
educational policies. Almost all of 
these, however—67 percent of the en- 
tire cross-section—still favor Federal 
aid to state educational systems. Basic 
to all these attitudes is, doubtless, the 
fact that two-thirds (66 percent) of 
Americans with opinions agree that 
most public schools in the United 
States lack the financial resources they 
need to “do a good job.” 


The Poll 


Trained interviewers canvassed a 
nationwide cross-section of civilian 
adults, including the proper propor- 
tion in each geographical section, of 
rich and poor, young and old, men 
and women, farm and city dwellers, 
Democrats, Republicans, and non- 
voters. There were 2,560 confidential 
interviews in this survey. All inter- 
viewed were asked: 

Would you be in favor of or be against 
having the Federal Government turn over 


a certain amount of money to the states 


every year for their schools? 
Those with 
All Opinions 


Favor 69% 77% 
Qualified Answer 3 3 
Against 18 20 
Undecided 10 


100% 100% 

The most striking difference of 
opinion on this question appears along 
political lines. More than twice as 
many Republicans as Democrats op- 
pose Federal aid to states for public 
schools (30 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively ). Sectionally, residents of 
the Midwest are most against the pro- 
posal, with 23 percent of that group 
registering opposition, in contrast to a 
disapproving vote of only 11 percent 
in the South. 


December, 1943 


Respondents were asked their rea- 
sons for attitudes on this issue. Of 
those favoring Federal aid, most em- 
phasized the need for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities, particularly be- 
tween urban and rural schools and 
between the South and other sections. 
Some mentioned lower school taxes 
or higher salaries for teachers. A 
Baltimore housewife put it this way: 
“The important thing is to get the 
education for the child, regardless of 
where the money comes from.” 

Objections 

Of persons opposed to the idea, 
many suggested that there are too 
many Federal taxes already, or 
brought up the issue of states’ rights 
—that centralization of educational 
control may be a dangerous thing. 
“We don’t want the Government sub- 
sidizing our children!” Others believe 
that the states are doing a satisfactory 
job now and further improvement is 
unnecessary. A number of people in 
the South specifically mention educa- 
tional segregation ; they fear that Fed- 
eral aid might lead to white and Negro 
children’s being educated together. 

Most of those who qualified their 
answers specified that the Federal 
Government might provide the money, 
but the states must control the actual 
spending of it. 

The same representative random 
sampling of the public was asked: 

Do you think that public school systems 
should be mostly controlled by the Federal 
Government, or mostly controlled by each 
state government? 


Those with 
All Opinions 


Federal 21% 23% 
State 68 75 
Neither 1 1 
Depends 1 1 
Undecided 9 a 
100% 100% 
As far as you know, do all public schools 
in the United States have as much money 
as they need to do a good job? 


Those with 
All Opinions 


Yes 29% 34% 
No 54 66 
Undecided 17 


100% 100% 

The National Opinion Research 
Center is an opinion finding organiza- 
tion. As such, it simply reports the 
results of national surveys made by 
its personally trained staff of over 200 
interviewers throughout the United 
States. The center is an academic 
institution working under a grant 
from the Field Foundation and the 
University of Denver. 
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Obtaining 
A Teaching Position 


What data do employers require 
and how should it be presented? 


= are at least four items which 
receive major consideration in the 
employment of teachers. This is true 
whether decision as to employment 
lies with a principal, superintendent, 
board of directors or board of edu- 
cation. 

The items are: 

1. APPLICATION OR PERSONAL 
Data Recorp.—This should include 
the items which will enable the pros- 
pective employer to have a clear idea 
of the personal characteristics and in- 
terests of the candidate. 

2. CoLLeGE TRANscript. — The 
transcript should include a statement 
of the high school attended and the 
courses completed in the secondary 
school. It should also include a com- 
plete academic record of the candi- 
date. Many colleges include items 
concerning the student’s ability, in- 
terests and activities beyond and in 
addition to the classroom record of 
achievement. These supplementary 
_ items are in many instances a decid- 
ing factor in employment. 

3. PHotrocraPus.— Practically no 
employer will give serious considera- 
tion to a candidate unless the applica- 
tion or credentials are accompanied 
by a recent photograph. The only ex- 
ceptions to this statement are where 
a personal interview is possible before 
the employer must make a decision or~ 
where the emergency is so acute that 
some one must be employed and the 
employment is considered as being 
only temporary in nature. 

4. WRITTEN RECOM MENDATIONS.— 
The written recommendation is of ut- 
most importance. It is frequently 
given inadequate consideration by a 
teacher who is interested in obtaining 
a promotion. The prospective employ- 
er is usually quite interested in obtain- 
ing the opinion of other competent 
persons who have had an opportunity 
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carefully to observe the activities of 
the candidate under consideration. 

The sources of the written recom- 
mendation listed in what is probably 
the order of importance attributed to 
them by superintendents and prin- 
cipals are: principal with whom can- 
didate has taught, superintendent with 
whom candidate has taught, critic 
teacher, director of training school, 
instructor of major college subjects, 
deans of men or of women, school- 
board member, county superintendent, 
minister or local business man. 

The prospective employer is usually 
interested in the following items: 

Understanding of Children 

Co-operation and Loyalty 

Discipline 

Moral Influence 

Integrity and Sincerity 

Professional Interest and Growth 

Adaptability and Resourcefulness 

Sense of Justice 

Self-control 

Initiative and Self-reliance 

Skill and Care in Assignment 

Skill in Teaching How to Study 

Daily Preparation 

Definiteness and Clearness of Aim 

Tact 

Industry 


The Transcript 

Many of the teachers of this State 
will be interested in obtaining better 
positions for next year. Many of them 
will be prepared to present promptly 
and in a businesslike manner the 
items which employers desire. They 
are the ones who will be “lucky” 
enough to obtain positions which are 
in keeping with their preparation, in- 
terests and desires. 

Every teacher should be able to 
prepare a good letter of application. 
If a form application blank is used, 
the teacher should be able to accom- 
pany it with the kind of data which 
will create as favorable an impression 
as is possible. 
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By CLAUDE E. VICK 


If the teacher has attended several 
colleges, all of the transcripts should 
be assembled in one college or ap- 
pointments office. If they are assem- 
bled in a college office, the teacher 
should be sure of the conditions under 
which they will be made available to 
employers. 

In some colleges the transcripts are 
kept in the office of the registrar, or 
recorder, and copies are not in the 
appointments office. Frequently the 
college officials will send only the 
transcript of the work completed in 
their college, and will not include the 
work done in other colleges. Some- 
times the college officials will refuse 
to send transcripts except on the re- 
quest of the student and upon the 
payment of a fee. Others will send the 
records only upon the request of an- 
other college or an employing official 
but will insist upon receiving permis- 
sion of the student before the tran- 
script is sent. 

Some transcripts are quite vague 
and frequently unintelligible unless 
accompanied by a catalog of the col- 
lege which was current at the time 
that the student completed the work. 

All factors dealing with the tran- 
script should be understood by the 
teacher, if the registrar’s office is to 
be depended upon, so that there will 
be no loss of time when, and if, the 
transcript is needed. 


The Photograph 

If the teacher supplies a photo- 
graph, it should be one of recent date 
and should be one which will create 
as favorable an impression as pos- 
sible. It should not be one which in- 
cludes the entire family circle. Sport 
pictures have only limited value. The 
photograph should indicate dignity, 
good taste and a reasonable willing- 
ness to conform to current practices 
of dress without going to extremes. 
The best size for application photo- 
graphs is approximately 2% inches 
by 3% inches. Every photograph 
submitted to an employer should have 
the name and address written or 
printed plainly on the back. 

The written recommendations 
should be assembled in the appoint- 
ments office so that they will be avail- 
able when they are needed. It is 
usually best for the candidate to tell 

(Continued on page 126) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


The protection of childhood and youth 
is a function of the whole community. 


| ae protection is a function of 
the whole community—not that of the 
family, the church, nor the school. 
Not any single institution or group 
of institutions can carry on a pro- 
gram of adequate protection of child- 
hood. In so far as juvenile delin- 
quency is a problem it is a commun- 
ity problem, not a national one. 
Nevertheless, many communities are 
complacent about the protection of 
their children from the dangers which 
surround them; sometimes compla- 
cent about the physical dangers, but 
all too frequently about the moral ones 
as well. 

It would seem timely to ask each 
community, or those people in it 
who are genuinely interested in the 
problem of child behavior, a number 
of questions. The following questions 
afford some criteria for judging the 
degree to which any community is 
really interested in the welfare of its 
children. If your answer is “yes” to 
any or all of these questions, then 
your community is not doing all that 
it might to protect its children in their 
right to become the kind of men and 
women you want them to be. 

Does your community have: 

1. Taverns which permit the sale 
of liquor to minors? 

2. A lack of adequate recreation 
facilities for boys and girls in groups, 
available at the times and places 
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where they are needed and wanted? 

3. Children under the age of six- 
teen working in industrial or commer- 
cial establishments ? 

4. Sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
children working under unsupervised 
conditions and during unsupervised 
hours? 

5. A lack of an adequate social and 
sex hygiene program in the public 
school ? 

6. Working mothers for whose 
children no adequate provision is 
made—and used? 

7. New families in the community 
who have not been asked to partici- 
pate in the activities of your local 
churches ? 

8. Overcrowded school buildings 
which seem to necessitate the holding 
of classes in shifts? 

9. Places which directly display 
and sell literature of a salacious na- 
ture to children? 

10. Slot machines or punchboards 
which boys and girls are permitted to 
play ? 

11. Overcrowded housing condi- 
tions, which destroy family life? 

12. Motion picture theatres which 
show pictures that are undesirable for 
children? 

13. Police officers who do not en- 
force the law? 

14. Courts which fail to recognize 
the peculiar problems of children? 

15. Marginal culture areas which 
cause in children an uncertainty as to 
right choices of behavior? 

16. Race or nationality animosi- 
ties that breed in children a contempt 
for the rights of others? 

17. A school board that believes in 
only a nine-to-four use of the school 
building ? 

18. An antiquated school curric- 
ulum which drives children away from 
school ? 


By CHARLES 
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A test of the community’s 
real interest in the wel- 
fare of its own children 
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19. A lack of co-operation among 
civic, religious, educational, and other 
organizations, that prevents effective 
action for the welfare of children? 

20. The spirit of indifference to, 
and an ignorance of the need of 
wholesome environmental conditions 
if children are to become good citi- 
zens? 

To how many of these questions 


can your community answer “no” ? 


Children Fight 
Productive War 


.. . I think it is not generally real- 
ized to what an extent this Nation is 
fighting its productive war on the 
labor of children. . . . 

About one million more boys and 
girls of fourteen to seventeen years of 
age were at work in April of this year 
than would have been employed ex- 
cept for the war. 

As would be expected, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the 
number of minors illegally employed. 
. . . The number of establishments 
found in violation of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act increased 33 percent over 
1942 and 197 percent over 1941... . 

... We cannot ignore the fact that 
stunted minds and stunted bodies are 
being fostered, and that educational 
opportunities for our young people are 
being ignored. Not only do we want 
strong bodies in our future America 
but also we want good citizens who 
have been educated to a sense of their 
civic responsibilities and who have 
been given the tools with which to 
carry out those responsibilities. We 
cannot look with complacency on what 
is happening to our young people. 





METCALFE WALLING, Wage and Hour 
Administrator, U. S. Department of Labor, 
addressing American Federation of Labor. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Deas DAVE: 


Well, the Christmas and New Year 
season is with us again. For many it 
will not be a cheerful season. I can’t 
avoid thinking about families—includ- 
ed in the list of our mutual friends— 
that have suffered the loss of someone 
near and dear in this holocaust of war. 

One of these families experienced a 
striking thing which gives comfort 
and fortitude under these difficult 
circumstances. A daughter of this 
family, returning to school after 
luncheon at home, chanced to look up 
to the skies. She called to her mother 
to come out to see with her the cross 
suspended above their home and 
formed by some light white clouds. 
That afternoon our Government in- 
formed the family regarding the death 
of the only son, a lad who had been 
wounded at Salerno. 

There must be some underlying 
pattern, Dave, to this whole thing, and 
if we are proceeding under the sign 
of the cross, our sacrifices will not be 
in vain. Truly, as we view the present 
lineup of opposing forces, there seems 
to be sifting of the good from the 


evil. 
Carrying On 

Our schools must continue to exert 
themselves to the limit to hasten the 
coming of victory and of the longed 
for peace. In addition, our teachers 
particularly must endeavor to comfort 
the sorrowing, encourage those whose 
sons and daughters are away seeking 
to preserve the things we love, and 
maintain in the pupils faith in our 
country and in themselves and their 
fellowmen. Furthermore, they must 
carry on professionally to preserve 
our American life and to extend its 
benefits in the days of peace. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


That’s where we come in as an as- 
sociation. Our association, soon to be 
in its ninetieth year of service to IIli- 
nois schools, school teachers, pupils, 
and communities, is ever young. I 
have looked into the record of the 
years, Dave, and have discovered 
therein that the association was gen- 
erally “ahead of the parade,” educa- 
tionally speaking, for it always led 
toward new goals for education, and 
having attained them passed on to 
higher goals. 

Goals 


It’s quite proper, Dave, that as our 
association celebrates its ninetieth 
birthday, it celebrate major legislative 
achievements long listed on its calen- 
dar of goals and that it propose 
studies directed toward higher goals 
of educational progress. 

Our Research Director, Mr. Lester 
Grimm, has quietly been conducting a 
survey among several hundred of our 
members and others relative to the 
needs of our schools. The returns re- 
ceived to date tally with each other 
surprisingly closely. The findings of 
the survey have in general helped Mr. 
Grimm to prepare for our Legislative 
Committee four major areas of study. 
They are as follows: 

School Program Extension and Higher 
Education; Taxation, School Finance, and 
Federal Relations; School Reorganization, 


School Code, and Administration; and 
Teacher and Pupil Welfare. 


Studies 

The Legislative Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Russell Ma- 
lan, has divided itself into four sub- 
committees to study in the respective 
areas. The subcommittees in turn 
make special study assignments to 
their members. Mr. Malan and Mr. 
Grimm exercise general supervision 
of the studies and other members of 
the staff are assigned to work with 
the respective subcommittees and 
their chairmen. 
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Subjects 

The extent and significance of the 
study can best be exemplified by the 
enumeration of some of the items to 
be considered under the various gen- 
eral headings. For example, under 
the general heading, “School Pro- 
gram Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion,” there will be considered the pre- 
school and kindergarten services, the 
junior college problem, area trade 
schools, adult education, higher edu- 
cation, and related subjects. 

The subject of “Taxation, School 
Finance, and Federal Relations” in- 
volves such considerations as the 
Gateway Amendment to our State 
Constitution ; tax reform ; State school 
funds; local finances and budgeting ; 
Federal funds; Federal controls; 
Federal programs as related to youth, 
adult education, nursery schools, re- 
habilitation, etc. 

The study of “School Reorganiza- 
tion, the School Code, and Adminis- 
tration” of course involves considera- 
tion of the size, wealth, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the district 
unit ; building plans for post-war con- 
struction; the codification of the 
School Law; the authority of dis- 
tricts to co-operate with other educa- 
tional services; uniformity in school- 
board elections, memberships, duties, 
etc.; boundary changes; and admin- 
istrative and supervisory authority. 

The topic, “Teacher and Pupil Wel- 
fare,” involves consideration of need- 
ed changes in our certification, retire- 
ment and tenure laws ; a consideration 
of uniform contracts; leaves of ab- 
sense; a minimum salary law; child 
study bureaus ; minimum term of nine 
months ; programs for exceptional or 
atypical children ; pupil transfers ; and 
extra tax for free textbooks. 

Our ninety-year-old association 
builds for the future, Dave. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 
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ae ane andl Membership 
Campaigns Progress 


Many states oversubscribe quota in 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund Drive 


_ N.E.A. and LE.A. War and 
Peace Fund campaign and the N.E.A. 
—I.E.A. membership campaign are 
progressing throughout the State and 
will be pushed with great vigor after 
the beginning of the new year. The 
campaigns are vitally important to the 
welfare of Illinois schools and the 
teachers who serve them. For this 
reason the associations wish each and 
every teacher to contribute to the 
funds and to have membership in the 
associations. 


It is planned to reach the Illinois 
quota for the War and Peace Fund 
by requesting each teacher to contrib- 
ute at least 1/1000 of his or her an- 
nual salary. The quota for each coun- 
ty, district, and school will therefore 
be 1/1000 of the salaries paid. The 
quota for Illinois as a whole is $40,- 
500. One-third of the amount col- 
lected is to remain with the Illinois 
Education Association to help it to 
meet the tremendous special problems 
facing the schools and the profession 
during the war and post-war periods. 


Purposes of the Fund 


Many of the states in the Union 
have already more than subscribed 
their quotas to the War and Peace 
Fund. The N.E.A. has already appro- 
priated from funds received to date 
a sum of $140,000. From this, amounts 
have been assigned to promote Fed- 
eral aid to education, war and peace 
activities of the Educational Policies 
Commission, teacher recruiting proj- 
ects, and educator-layman confer- 
ences, and to meet current war and 
peace emergencies facing the schools. 
Other appropriations will be made 
from time to time as the fund grows 
and as needs are determined. 


The general purposes of the fund 
are to protect the schools and the 
profession from the dire effects of 
war-time economy experienced in the 
previous war, to preserve for educa- 
tion its rightful place in the national 
and international picture not only dur- 
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ing the war but in the peace develop- 
ments, and to gain and maintain a 
professional solidarity which is the 
best guarantee of protection to the 
schools, their teachers, and the Amer- 
ican society. 

The I.E.A. earnestly urges each 
county, school district, and school to 
so organize itself through the assist- 
ance of school administrators and 
teacher leaders that the Illinois quota 
may not only be obtained but exceed- 
ed. There perhaps never has been so 
great a necessity for professional unity 
and mutual co-operation for the bene- 
fit of all as at present. The individual 
and collective contributions may mean 
the preservation of the profession. 
The failure to secure them may spell 
professional and educational bank- 
ruptcy and difficult days for the 
schools. 

No less important to Illinois. teach- 
ers is the necessity of mutual co-oper- 
ation in defense of teacher tenure in 
Illinois. The I.E.A. cannot finance out 
of its ordinary receipts the costs in- 
volved in carrying important tenure 
cases through the Supreme Court. 
Decisions made in these cases will 
definitely affect every teacher in IlIli- 
nois. It is therefore fair to ask the 
teachers of Illinois to contribute to 
a special Tenure Defense Fund as 
their circumstances permit. In unity 
there is not only strength but econ- 
omy and equity. 


Illinois’ Quota 

Unity must express itself in the 
professional solidarity of universal 
membership in the N.E.A. and the 
I.E.A. Illinois has taken upon itself 
the duty of gaining at least 6,188 addi- 
tional N.E.A. members in the State, 
and of endeavoring to have every cer- 
tified teacher in Illinois enrolled as a 
member in the I.E.A. 

It is unfair to teachers who do be- 
long to these associations to have 
others who do not belong benefiting 
by the research, public relations, legis- 
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lative and other activities of these as- 
sociations without participating in fi- 
nancial and professional support to 
these organizations. 

It is time that the heavy hand of 
professional censure be laid upon 
those who are able to participate and 
who do not do so. There are very few 
teachers who cannot afford to pay 
dues of $2.00 per year to the N.E.A., 
and $2.00, $3.00, or $4.00 per year 
to the I.E.A. (according to salary), 
in return for the extensive services 
of these organizations. 

Better working conditions, higher 
salaries, teacher tenure, teacher re- 
tirement, and many other factors di- 
rectly affecting teacher welfare have 
been gained through the consistent 
efforts of these associations. These 
gains must be protected and extended. 
Universal membership in the N.E.A. 
and the I.E.A. is the best guarantee 
of professional and educational se- 
curity. 

—Irvinc F. PEARSON 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Ptace: 10 a.m., No- 
vember 27, 1943, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 

PresENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin, Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, C. E. Miller, Russell Ma- 
lan, and Executive Secretary, Irving 
F. Pearson, also B. I. Griffith, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, briefly. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. 

2. Approved financial report. 

3. Accepted report regarding re- 
ceipts from N.E.A.-I.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund and I.E.A. Tenure De- 
fense Fund. 

4. Received reports from numerous 
committees, officers, and state organi- 
zations. 

5. Received I.E.A. hospitalization 
report showing 2,550 members en- 
rolled to date and $13,337.34 trans- 
mitted in premiums. 

6. Received Placement Service re- 
port, with commissions to date total- 
ing $1,606.34. 

7. Received Mr. Griffith’s report 
relative to new film “Ninety Years of 
Service.” 

8. Received communication from 
Mr. Gilbert Franklin, of the Little 
York Community High School, rela- 
tive to teacher scarcity. 

9. Received Secretary’s sugges- 
tions relative to teacher scarcity and 
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authorized publicity releases regard- 
ing ways and means of meeting it. 

10. Authorized Dr. Vick, Director 
of Welfare, to prepare note to be used 
in Placement Service. 

11. Authorized Dr. Vick to co- 
operate with State Placement Asso- 
ciations in preparing forms to help 
administrators declare vacancies and 
types of teachers desired. 

12. Considered detailed report on 
Magazine Subscription Service. 

13. Considered possibility of fusing 
the December and January issues of 
ILL1NoIs EpucaTION due to tardiness 
of October issue, which was in turn 
caused by war-related printing and 
mailing delays, but rejected the pro- 
posal. 

14. Directed communication to 
Miss Julia Anderson relative to her 
tenure case, now in the Appellate 
Court. 

15. Received communication from 
Mr. Tilman R. Smith, of Roanoke, 
relative to the possibility of institut- 
ing half-year enrollments. Referred 
matter to consideration by the staff. 

16. Received communication from 
Mr. Glen Obourn, of Ashton, rela- 
tive to the fund and membership cam- 
paigns. Directed reply through Secre- 
tary. 
17. Received reports from Attorney 
H. B. Harris relative to tenure cases 
and approved his recommendation 
that the I.E.A. should not assist the 
Genevieve Christner Wilcox case of 
Oak Park as a test case on the “mar- 
ried woman” regulation. Directed 
that Mrs. Wilcox be so informed. 

18. Approved President’s appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bruce Merwin, Carbon- 
dale; Mr. E. W. Kersten, West 
Frankfort; and Miss Hester Bur- 
bridge, Jacksonville as committee to 
investigate the McGuire “married 
woman” tenure case at Murphysboro. 

19. Authorized the use of two Jack- 
sonville banks as depositories for asso- 
ciation funds. 

20. Suggested the appointment of 
a new chairman of the Legislative 
Subcommittee on Taxation and Fi- 
nance in place of Mr. William Spur- 
gin, temporarily inactive. 

21. Received report regarding new 
course for teachers of exceptional and 
handicapped children as instituted at 
Illinois State Normal University. 

22. Received final details of Annual 
Meeting. 

Adjournment: 2:30 P. m. 

IrvinG F. PEarson, 
Executive Secretary. 
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A Look Ahead 


The President’s Report to the Chicago Division, I.E.A. 
By EDWARD E. KEENER 


A. we look at the road ahead I want 
also to direct your attention to some 
of the problems we have encountered 
on the road we have traveled. These 
problems present themselves in four 
areas: financial support of education, 
qualifications of teachers, school ad- 
ministration, and education for peace. 


I. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Some of our most pressing prob- 
lems have been those of securing 
enough revenue to finance schools. 
Illinois’ antiquated tax system has 
placed an undue burden on real prop- 
erty and has let much property of a 
less tangible nature escape taxation. 
Taxable real estate, which constitutes 
45 percent of the physical wealth of 
the State, is required to pay nearly 
four-fifths of the taxes levied by lo- 
cal governments. Adequate improve- 
ments cannot be made without amend- 
ment of the revenue clause of the 
State Constitution. 

To secure amendment to the rev- 
enue clause we must first have a gate- 
way amendment. The purpose of a 
gateway amendment is not to make 
amendment easy, but only to make it 
possible. On the gateway amendment 
proposal we have the support of a large 
number of other civic organizations, 
and in my opinion we have a good 
chance of securing the approval of the 
Legislature at its session in 1945. 

The chief opposition to a gateway 
a uendment comes from those finan- 
cial interests that fear such a measure 
because it would open the way for a 
graduated income tax law. After the 
gateway amendment is secured, we 
should face this issue squarely, be- 
cause we have long supported a grad- 
uated income tax as one of the most 
equitable means of raising revenue. 

To offset the inadequate support 
from local taxes there has been an in- 
crease in state support to the schools. 
The increase secured at the 1943 ses- 
sion of the Legislature is, however, 
not yet enough. We want state aid to 
provide at least 25 percent of the total 
cost of the common schools of Illinois. 
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State aid in such proportion would 
tend to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities among the various sections of 
the State and partially relieve the un- 
due burden of taxation upon real 
property. 

Federal aid also is being sought. 
Distribution of Federal funds would 
have the same effect among the states 
that state aid has among the school 
districts within a State. The apparent 
defeat of S637 does not close the 
issue. The N.E.A. will continue to 
lead the fight until Federal aid with- 
out Federal control is secured. 


II. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


We cannot have a great educational 
system without good teachers. Good 
teachers are secured through main- 
taining high qualifications for certifi- 
cation, adequate salaries, just tenure 
rights, and sound retirement pro- 
visions. 

In Chicago, one restriction which 
seems to interfere with the selection 
of the best teachers is the requirement 
that candidates who are not graduates 
of Chicago Teachers College must 
have had two years of teaching ex- 
perience in the city in order to qualify 
for the examinations. The only way 
this experience may be gained is 
through appointment on a temporary 
certificate. This requirement operates 
to prevent many good teachers from 
competing in the examinations. I be- 
lieve that it is good for a school sys- 
tem to recruit teachers who are best 
qualified regardless of their residence, 
or place of training, or place of ex- 
perience. 

Adequate salaries are one of the 
most important factors in attracting 
the best teachers. Only recently have 
Chicago salaries been restored to the 
1922 level. No increase has been 
granted to offset the increased cost 
of living (25.7 percent since 1939). 
Wages of most workers have been in- 
creased to keep pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics show that the 
average hourly earnings in all manu- 
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facturing industries have increased 
more than 40 percent since Septem- 
ber, 1939. In some industries the in- 
crease has been more than 50 per- 
cent. Yet any suggestion that teachers 
salaries be increased is met with a cry 
of “inflation.” 

Adjustment in salaries to the single 


salary .principle would improve the 
quality of recruits to the teaching 
ranks. Thus teachers in similar posi- 
tions, who have equal training and 
experience, would get the same rate 
of pay. The present inequity toward 
Chicago's elementary school teachers 
could be partially remedied by pro- 
viding a tenth year on the elementary 
salary schedule. The whole salary 
question as it relates to Chicago needs 
restudy and revision to meet condi- 
tions which have developed since 
1922. 

Salaries in some downstate districts 
have been increased to partially offset 
the increased cost of living. Most sala- 
ries, however, are still inadequate. 
As a consequence, many teachers are 
leaving the profession and going into 
more remunerative occupations. 

In the face of these conditions the 
Governor nevertheless saw fit to veto 
a bill passed by the 1943 session of 
the Legislature setting a minimum 
salary for teachers at $100 per month. 
The reason given for the veto was 
that the State would be violating the 
principle of home rule in telling local 
districts that they must pay salaries 
not below.a minimum requirement. 


The State Constitution requires the 
State Legislature to “provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this 
State may receive a good common 
school education.” Are not adequate 
salaries one means of carrying out 
this provision? Is a minimum wage 
any more a violation of home rule 
than a law setting up the requirements 
for certification, or providing tenure, 
or limiting tax rates, or placing nu- 
merous other requirements on local 
governments? The obvious conclusion 
is that there seems to be no adequate 
reason for the veto of the bill. 

Reasonable security in tenure. of 
position is also an important factor in 
the recruitment and maintenance of a 
teaching force of high quality. When 
teachers may not be dismissed for po- 
litical reasons or for reasons of per- 
sonal favoritism, those who are capa- 
ble of the highest type of service are 
willing to make teaching a life career. 
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Tenure does not guarantee a job 
for life to anyone nor does it protect 
unsatisfactory teachers. All tenure 
laws provide channels for dismissal 
for adequate reasons. Thus the better 
teachers are retained and given as- 
surance of employment as long as they 
render satisfactory service. 


III. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

A school administration whose one 
aim is to give the best possible service 
to the community and to the school 
children is essential for an adequate 
system of public education. 

In Chicago, we have an appointed 
board of education. The appointing 
authority (the mayor) has disclaimed 
responsibility for the activities of the 
board after its appointment, although 
reappointment seems to be an en- 
dorsement of the board’s acts.. Thus 
our board is accountable to no one. 

Most authorities believe that the 
best results will obtain through a 
board elected from the city at large 
and elected at a time when there is 
no other election. The number of 
board members could safely be re- 
duced to seven, in my opinion. The 
people should then have the right to 
hold an election on the question of the 
recall of any member who does not 
do his duty. 

Our plan for city junior colleges 
should receive attention during the 
next biennium. The State law pro- 
vides that not more than one junior 
college may be established in the Chi- 
cago district. The board of education 
maintains a City Junior College with 
three branches. Whether this arrange- 
ment will stand up in court is a ques- 
tion yet to be decided.* At any rate 
we should look toward an amendment 
of the law to permit more than one 
college in Chicago. Perhaps we should 
also look toward the reorganization of 
our school system on the 6-4-4 basis. 
Such an organization would require 
expansion of our junior colleges. 


IV. EDUCATION FOR PEACE 

We have heard much about educa- 
tion for war, and our schools are ex- 
erting every effort toward winning 
the war speedily. Important as such 
effort is, education for peace must not 
be neglected. The children who are 
now in our elementary schools and 
high schools should be studying the 
essentials of a lasting peace. 


nag Jarecki, of the Cook County court, re- 
cently handed down a decision in support of the 
existing arrangement. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Tips for Teachers 
By OTIS A. CROSBY 
President, School Public Relations 
Association 

Professional counsel has it that the 
hitching post of school public rela- 
tions is the classroom teacher. It is 
truly a terrific compliment to the pro- 
fession. Like all folk who have an 
important job to do, teachef$ will wel- 
come a word or two on how others 
go about the task of making friends 
for the profession. 

Burnham Charter, professional pub- 
lic relationist, has summarized some 
of the methods by which industry 
talks to the people. At the outset Mr. 
Charter refers to the public rela- 
tions problem as that of making 
friends of the people with whom the 
organization deals. 

“In the first place,” says this in- 
dustrialist, “we should try to make 
our conversation interesting. Second- 
ly, speak the public’s language. Third- 
ly, and this is something which may 
be foreign to general education pro- 
cedure, if we see trouble ahead, let’s 
explain it first before someone else 
tells it or someone gets hurt by it. 
Fourth, people won’t fight our bat- 
tles unless we are ready to fight them 
ourselves. Fifth, if we are going to 
fight, fight for something, not merely 
against something; if we oppose a 
measure, we should endeavor to make 
a constructive suggestion. Sixth, when 
we talk to the public, we should talk 
at a time when the public will listen, 
not at a time that happens to be con- 
venient.” 

. at a time when the public 
will listen. Christmas—people are 
grateful, generous, and receptive ; end 
of semester—parents are ready to in- 
ventory causes and solicit sugges- 
tions ; card marking—mothers almost 
beg for personal counsel. They fairly 
gloat at the suggestion of teacher 
praise accompanying good marks. 

School folks, especially teachers, 
hold the secret to a Happy New Year 
for many a home through a word of 
encouragement or praise regarding 
the home’s personal representative— 
the child. In these times of conflict 
and sacrifice, a little added effort on 
the part of the teacher may do much 
to establish permanent friendship with 
pupils and likewise with the homes. 
From a public relations point, it is 
sufficient to recall that what the child 
thinks of the teacher, the home thinks 
of the school. 
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Six |. E. A. Divisions 
Report Meetings 
Illinois Valley Division 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was 
held in the auditorium of the LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Township High School, 
LaSalle, October 8, 1943. 

One hour in advance of the first 
general session was devoted to a meet- 
ing of the delegate assembly at which 
the reports of the standing and spe- 
cial committees were heard, and other 
business of the Division transacted. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—- President, Floyd French, 
county superintendent of schools, Prince- 
ton; vice-president, Helen Ryan, Coal City; 
secretary, Wade L. Eberly, principal, com- 
munity high school, Wenona; treasurer, 
Thomas Kennedy, county superintendent of 
schools, Granville. 

Executive ComMMITTEE. — Chairman, 
Helen Ryan, Coal City, 44; Eugene Wer- 
ner, principal, Garfield School, Streator, 
45; Virginia Sanborn, high school, Gran- 
ville, ’46. 

State Com MItTTeEs.—Finance, S. E. Le- 
Marr, township high school, Mendota, ’46; 
Legislation, C. A. Snider, principal, com- 
munity high school, Walnut, °44; public 
relations, Francis H. Dolan, township high 
school and junior college, LaSalle, °45. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were Dr. Edgar C. Taylor, headmas- 
ter of the Taylor School; and Rulka 
Langer, leading journalist of Poland. 
Robert Jamieson, president of the Di- 
vision, presided. 

Resolutions proposed by the public 
relations committee of the Division 
and presented by the committee's chair- 
man, Mr. F. H. Dolan, were ap- 
proved by the delegate assembly. 
These resolutions emphasized the 
need of strict enforcement of atten- 
dance and child labor laws, recom- 
mended more time to be devoted to 
all types of safety instruction, ap- 
proved whole-hearted co-operation on 
the part of schools in Government 
programs and drives in support of the 
war effort, advocated resumption of 
educational programs and rehabilita- 
tion of those whose regular educa- 
tional program is interrupted by the 
emergence of war, recommended that 
all teachers uphold the high standards 
of the profession at all levels of in- 
struction and that increased emphasis 
be placed upon physical fitness, the 
subjects basic to technical perfection, 
emotional stability, high morale, civic 
competence, and character training. 
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Other recommendations were that 
all teachers become members of the 
National Education Association, and 
that delegates to the conventign of the 
N.E.A. be selected from those who 
have been members of the Division 
for at least ten consecutive years and 
of the National Education Association 
for at least five consecutive years pre- 
ceding the convention. 

School authorities were commended 
for their efforts to make salary adjust- 
ments necessary to meet the increased 
cost of living, and extension of this 
policy was urged. 

Officers of the I.E.A. were called 
upon to study and report on the prob- 
lem of support and development of 
the public junior college in Illinois. 

—Wabpe L. Eserty, Secretary 
| Pe ake” 
Northeastern Division 


The Northeastern Division of the 
Illinois Education Association held 
its annual meeting at the Paramount 
Theater, Aurora, on Friday, October 
15, 1943. The delegate body of the 
Division met at the close of the first 
general session and heard the reports 
of officers and standing and special 
committees. Miss Mabel Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Division. presided at the 
executive and general sessions. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were John W. Thalman, Illinois Di- 
rector of the National Education As- 
sociation ; Ely Culbertson, author and 
authority on mass psychology and in- 
ternational politics; Claude E. Vick, 
Director of Welfare, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; and Arthur Moehl- 
man, professor of School Administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan 
and editor of the Nation’s Schools. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, .Roland McCan- 
non, county superintendent of schools, 
Woodstock ; vice-president, Louise P. Bush, 
superintendent of schools, Lockport; secre- 
tary, Jay L. Hunter, East High School, 
Aurora; treasurer, Charles Clark, county 
superintendent of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Com MITTEE.—Chairman, S. C. 
Miller, principal, Abbott School, Elgin, ’44; 
Ross Bergman, principal, West High 
School, Aurora, ’45; Dean M. Ewing, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Crystal Lake, 
’45; G. N. Hufford, superintendent of 
schools, Joliet, ’46; H. B. Tate, principal, 
community high school, Oswego, ’46; Flor- 
a Wolfe, township high school, Joliet, 

State ComMITTees.— Finance, M. T. 
Monson, superintenderit of schools, Newark, 
45; Legislation, C. H. Duker, superin- 
tendent of schools, McHenry, 46; Public 
Relations, O. F. Patterson, superintendent 
of schools, Elgin, ’44. 
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Resolutions proposed by the public 
relations committee and presented by 
its chairman, Mr. O. F. Patterson, 
Elgin, favored “adaptation of educa- 
tional procedures to meet social 
needs” of the post-war era. Ex- 
tension of school services in the fol- 
lowing fields were envisaged : nursery 
schools, kindergartens, adult educa- 
tion, recreation, rehabilitation, as well 
as increased emphasis on health and 
physical education and _ vocational 
preparation of workers. Other resolu- 
tions dealt with the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, commendation 
of school boards for aiding teachers to 
meet increased costs of living, and 
with teachers for their recognition 
that teaching is an essential service in 
war and peace. Vigilance in the pro- 
tection of pension and tenure rights 
under the law was urged—J. L. 
Hunter, Secretary 


ie ae 
Western Division 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Western Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held Fri- 
day, October 8, 1943 in the Galesburg 
High School auditorium. Mr. Harry 
E. Test, president, presided. 


Speakers at the general sessions 
were Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Hon. Carl J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment; Dr. Earl Harper, educational 
administrator; and Bruce Thomas, 
news reporter. 


A meeting of the representative as- 
sembly of the Division convened at 
four o'clock the same day. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Nellie Swanson, 
elementary supervisor, Galesburg; vice- 
president, Russell Troxel, superintendent of 
schools, Farmington; secretary, Mildred 
Miller, Hitchcock Junior High School, 
Galesburg; treasurer, Harry Aldus, high 
school, Galesburg. 

Executive ComMItree. — Chairman, 
Harry Garst, high school, Galesburg, °44; 
H. M. Leinbaugh, superintendent of schools, 
Lewistown, ’45; Dr. Julian Archer, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, ’46. 

State Commitrees.—Finance, R. G. 
Linder, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, °44; Legislation, R. V. 
Cordell, county superintendent of schools, 
Lewistown, 45; Kenneth Cable, principal, 
community high school, Fairview, °46. 

Plans for a membership canvass in 
the counties of the Division were ap- 
proved. 

—MiIvprep MILter, Secretary 
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Northwestern Division 


The annual meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at the 
Midway Theatre, Rockford, on Fri- 
day, October 15, 1943. The program 
was arranged so that a business ses- 
sion of the delegate assembly con- 
cluded the morning session, and time 
was provided at the afternoon session 
for a report of the proceedings. 

Featured speakers were Dr. Clark 
Kuebler, president, Ripon College, Ri- 
pon, Wisconsin; Ruth Bryan Owen, 
former ambassador to Denmark ; and 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Illinois Education Association. 

Officers were elected as follows : 


Orricers.—President, James W. Welsh, 
principal, Abraham Lincoln Junior High 
School, Rockford; vice-president, L. J. 
Gnagey, superintendent of schools, Lena; 
secretary, Clyde Kaiser, assistant county 
superintendent of schools, Freeport; treas- 
urer, David Schoonmaker, principal, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Rockford. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, Zella 
Corbett, community high school, Mt. Car- 
roll, 44; George Kloos, assistant principal, 
high school, Freeport, ’'44; Lamont Clike- 
man, East High School, Rockford, °44; 
Augusta Stenquist, Lanark, 44; Katherine 
Slade, West High School, Rockford, 44: 
Aaron Cravens, Galena, ’44; Floyd Brett, 
superintendent of schools, Belvidere, ’44. 

State Committees.— Finance, Myrtle 
Rose, township high school, Savanna, °45; 
Legislation, Selmer Berg, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, '46; Public Relations, 
Katharine Obye, West High School, Rock- 
ford, '47. 


Miss Ruth Harris, Division presi- 
dent, presided. 
Resolutions 
Katharine Obye, chairman of public 
relations committee, were approved : 


I. EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


presented by Miss 


The Northwestern Division believes that 
it is the duty of the schools to continue an 
all-out effort to win the war. The associa- 
tion recommends that high standards of 
teaching and educational services be main- 
tained on each level of instruction since 
the stress of war demands physical fitness, 
technical perfection, emotional stability, high 
morale, and civic competence. 

The members ask a careful analysis by 
all boards of education, administrators, of- 
fice personnel, and teachers concerning the 
real meaning and implications of the word 
“democracy”; they ask further that all 
teachers conduct their educational and class- 
room (activities so as to contribute to 
the) strengthening of democracy sincerely 
both through practices and through explicit 
teaching of the theory of democracy and its 
application to life situations. 


II. INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


The Northwestern Division encourages 
the development of understanding and co- 
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operation among the peoples of the world. 
The Division advocates United States’ ad- 
herence to an international organization for 
the solution of postwar problems and for 
preservation of peace. 


III. EDUCATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OF YOUTH IN WARTIME 


The Northwestern Division believes that 
while youth of school age can aid in meet- 
ing the manpower needs in areas of acute 
labor shortage, the first obligation of youth 
is to prepare for greater future service to 
the Nation through continued education. 

The Division believes that continued edu- 
cation of youth and extension of school 
educational, social, recreational, guidance, 
and placement services to the youth of the 
community constitute an excellent means of 
preventing and combatting juvenile delin- 
quency. The Division urges teachers to co- 
operate with welfare, civic, social and serv- 
ice organizations attempting to solve prob- 
lems pertaining to delinquencies of youth. 

The Division believes that it is advisable 
that the schools should keep alive an active 
supervision of labor conditions prevailing 
among school children. As many harmful 
and illegal practices apparently exist in 
regard to young people’s work, the schools 
must be interested in preventing them. 


IV. EQUAL RIGHTS 


The Northwestern Division advocates, as 
a logical extension of the principles of de- 
mocracy, that men and women shall have 
equal status throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

The Division approves equal pay for 
equal training, service, and experience—in 
accord with the principles of democracy 
and in support of the recommendations of 
the National Education Association and of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. 


V. PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 


The Northwestern Division commends 
school authorities for their efforts to make 
salary adjustments necessary to meet the 
increased cost of living and urges the ex- 
tension of this policy in order to secure and 
retain capable teachers and to maintain a 
high level of efficiency in the public schools 
of Illinois. 

The Division approves the issuance of 
emergency teaching certificates only after 
all available qualified and regularly certified 
teachers have been employed. 

The Division recommends that good 
teachers consider thoughtfully the impor- 
tance of teaching as a profession, even in 
the midst of many temptations at the pres- 
ent time to transfer into some activity 
seemingly more closely allied to patriotic 
war activities and certainly more highly re- 
warded financially in many cases; and the 
Division further recommends that for the 
future good of the profession, each teacher 
have in mind the guidance of promising 
boys and girls into training as teachers. 

The Division also recommends full sup- 
port of the present provisions both of the 
Illinois Tenure Law and of the State 
Teachers Retirement System; the Division 
disapproves of any hasty or ill-considered 
revisions of either. 

The Division earnestly asks that teachers 
inform themselves and think intelligently on 
professional subjects and policies; the Di- 
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vision believes that active awareness of the 
state and the national association policies 
and work is highly desirable and that shar- 
ing in the progress of both brings manifold 
returns. 


VI. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Although the Division is aware of the 
social advantages of the general extension 
of the Social Security system and is in sym- 
pathy with its objectives, the Division is 
opposed to any mandatory legislation or 
plan which would bring [Illinois public 
school teachers under the provisions of the 
Social Security system. 


VII. HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Northwestern Division recommends 
a more complete and educationally sound 
program of health education in the public 
schools, and health services in the county 
and local areas. 


VIII. FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The Northwestern Division favors Fed- 
eral aid to the public schools free from 
Federal control as provided in S 637. 


IX. REHABILITATION AND RE- 
SUMPTION OF EDUCATION 


The Northwestern Division advocates 
the resumption of educational programs and 
vocational rehabilitation of those returning 
from military service, from wartime in- 
dustry, and others whose regular educa- 
tional program was interrupted by the 
emergency of war. 


X. APPRECIATION 


The Northwestern Division expresses its 
appreciation for the fine program of educa- 
tional legislation enacted by the Sixty-third 
General Assembly. 

The Division expresses to the Illinois 
Education Association state officers and 
staff its gratitude for their splendid achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Selmer H. Berg, Rockford, 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, presented the report for that com- 
mittee, and in connection with the re- 
port made a forceful appeal for sup- 
port to S 637, the Federal aid bill. 

—C type Katser, Secretary 


a * * 
Eastern Division 


The annual meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was held in the 
Mattoon High School, Mattoon, IIli- 
nois, October 8, 1943. At a meeting 
of the executive board it was agreed 
to hold the 1944 meeting on Friday, 
October 13, and the secretary was in- 
structed to get information concern- 
ing speakers for the meeting. The Di- 
vision treasurer was instructed to in- 
vest $1,000 in war bonds for the Divi- 


sion. 


Speakers at the general sessions 
were Mr. J. Monaghan, Illinois State 
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Historical Library, Springfield; Mr. 
M. M. Leighton, chief, Geological 
Survey of Illinois; and Mr. Henry 
Peterson, correspondent and com- 
mentator. 

Dr. E. L. Stover, president, and 
Mr. Gordon Cook, vice-president, 
presided. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Gordon Cook, su- 
perintendent of schools, Herrick; vice- 
president, G. Kenneth Greer, county super- 
intendent of schools, Vandalia; secretary, 
W. F. Peters, assistant principal, high 
school, Charleston; treasurer, R. L. Bach- 
man, principal, high school, Effingham. 

Executive Committee. — Chairman, H. 
A. Kaeser, superintendent of schools, 
Greenup, °44; Nora McNeil, Tuscola, ’45; 
D. E. Parker, high school, Mattoon, °46. 

State CommMitTees.—Finance, A. C. 
Forster, principal, high school, Paris, '45; 
Legislation, E. R. Britton, superintendent 
of schools, Effingham, ’46; Public Rela- 
tions, J. A. Mann, superintendent of schools, 
Shelbyville, ’44. 

Resolutions endorsing “aid without 
reservation in the full prosecution of 
the war toward an allied victory and 
a permanent peace,” and itemizing 
liberal purchase of war savings 
stamps and bonds, pre-induction 
courses, community drives and ra- 
tioning activities as a means toward 
this end were approved. 

Other resolutions called for a place 
for education at the peace table, serv- 
ices to the community, maintenance of 
professional standards in the face of 
emergency conditions ; membership in 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions; Federal aid for education with- 
out Federal control, teachers salaries 
adequate to attract and hold teachers 
of marked ability and thorough train- 
ing, single salary schedules at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, protec- 
tion of the schools against the attacks 
of those who would use the emer- 
gency period “to undermine educa- 
tional leaders, and slash school budg- 
ets.” —W. F. Peters, Secretary 

x * * 
East Central Division 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the East Central Division was held 
in the Huff Gymnasium and the Au- 
ditorium at the University of Illinois, 
on Friday, October 8, 1943. Mr. J. J. 
Swinney, president of the Division, 
presided. 

The Honorable V. L. Nickell, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Samuel Rosen, and Lieutenant 
Commander Dr. William M. McGov- 
ern were guest speakers. Mr. Russell 
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Malan, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the I.E.A., addressed 
the first general session concerning 
“Affairs of the I.E.A.” 

The directing personnel for the 
1943-1944 year were selected as fol- 
lows: 

Orricers.—President, Glenn A. Deland, 
principal, township high school, George- 
town; vice-president, Russell Duffin, prin- 
cipal, high school, Danville; secretary, 
Bernice Wheatley, 119 West Clark Street, 
Champaign; treasurer, Hazel Dodd Wire, 
assistant county superintendent of schools, 
Danville. 

Executive Commitreer. — Chairman, 
Verna Burns, community high school, Wat- 
seka, 44; Ernest M. Harshbarger, county 
superintendent of schools, Urbana, °45; 
Harry Slusser, superintendent of schools, 
Bement, °46. 

State Committees. — Finance, George 
Burow, high school, Danville, ’45; Legisla- 
tion, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, ’46; Public Relations, Paul Laird, 
superintendent of schools, Milford, °47. 

The first meeting of the representa- 
tive assembly of the Division was held 
on the same day. All plans concerning 
the next annual meeting were left in 
the hands of the executive committee 
for decision in the light of transporta- 
tion problems and other conditions 
prevailing, by official action of the 
delegate body.—Maset D. Ricketts, 
Secretary 


N.E.A. Knrollments 


Twenty-six Illinois cities and 106 
individual schools, in addition, had 
attained 100 percent membership in 
the National Education Association 
up to December 3. Under that date, 
Mr. T. D. Martin, director of mem- 
bership of the N.E.A., reported the 
addition of ten cities and forty-four 
schools since the report of November 
2, which was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of ILLrNo1s Epucation. 

The list which follows doubtless 
does not include all cities and schools 
that transmitted 100 percent enroll- 
ments to Washington immediately 
prior to December 3. More time in 
transit than usual is required, and 
clerical forces in general are strug- 
gling with overloads. 





CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 
City Year 
Decatur 1928 
Dixon _. 1943 
Duquoin ose 1941 
ET 
Normal 1935 
Pinckneyville 1937 
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1939 


NS Pe Pee 3 
_..1932 


Rock Island —.. sh 
Waukegan 1939 
Westmont — 1941 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 

School 

Alton, Lincoln School 

Alton, Lowell School 

Anna, Anna Jonesboro High School. <a 

Aurora, Oak Park School (East) — 

Barrington, Barrington Elementary 
School — 

Barrington, Barrington High School 

Barrington, Barrington — High 
Sched ......... w _ 

Beardstown, Beard School 

Beardstown, Central School_ 

Bloomington, Franklin School. 

Bloomington, Lincoln School_ 1943 

Bridgeport, Seed School. 1936 

Pridgeport, Tracy Junior High School 1936 

Carbondale, Community High School__.1943 

Carterville, Carterville High School _.1938 

Charleston, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Chicago, Mayfair School 

Chicago, West Pullman School 

Downers Grove, Puffer School 

East St. Louis, Atla Sita School 

East St. Louis, Signal Hill School 

Effingham, Oaklawn School 

Erie, Community Senior High School 

Harrisburg, Junior High School 

Harrisburg, Lincoln School 

Havana, Central School_ 

Highland Park, Ravinia School 

Hillsboro, Burbank School 

Jerseyville, Jersey Township High 
School : 

Kampsville, Grade School* 

Kampsville, High School* 

Normal, Community Senior _— 
School _____ 

Oblong, Oblong ‘School : 

Peoria, Columbia Elementary School 

Peoria, Douglas School 

Peoria, White School — 

Riverdale, Riverdale Branch of Curtis 
School —_ | 

River Grove, Rhodes ‘School 1941 

Robinson, Robinson Township High 
Se 

Rockton, Hononegah ‘Community High 
Saact : 

Roodhouse, Community High School___1943 

Streator, Wilson School _ : 1943 

Warrensburg, Community High School 1939 

Waukegan, Glen Flora School 1938 


*Probably should have been listed with 100 per- 
cent cities. 


Year 


..1942 
1942 
1939 
1933 


1942 
1942 


1935 
1938 
1939 
1943 


1934 
1940 
1938 
1930 
1938 
1926 
1940 
1940 
1936 
1942 
1939 
1939 
1928 


1925 
1943 
1941 


1935 
1943 
1943 
1937 

1937 


.1943 
_.1943 


HEADS COMMIITTEE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. Vernon Bowyer, director of Adult 
Education and Extended School Services, 
under the board of education, Chicago, was 
appointed chairman of a Committee on 
Adult Education of the Chicago Division, 
Illinois Education Association, at a meet- 
ing of the directors, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23. This is a new committee estab- 
lished to study adult education problems and 
needs and to co-operate with other groups 
over the State in this important work. 
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The Upper Grade 


Program 


Y, the | Ae boll 


Ss best results in the schoolroom 
are not obtained by the short recita- 
tions of one class after another. Be- 
sides, what teacher can stand. such a 
merry-go-round of recitations, con- 
tinuing throughout the day? Aside 
from the uncertain values received in 
terms of subject matter acquired, this 
old ten-minute-period day is detri- 
mental, because it breaks the school- 
room into several separate little units 
instead of one firmly-knit group, 
whose oneness not only contributes to 
ease in teaching but has as a natural 
outgrowth loyalty, co-operation, and 
the friendly feeling of membership in 
a larger group. 


Organization of Subject Matter 


I believe it entirely possible for a 
room containing as many a8 five 
grades to be handled as one unit for 
most of the school day. To do this 
takes a bit more careful planning and 
organization of material on the part 
of the teacher. 

Take such an activity as taking dic- 
tation—which I have found offers 
valuable drill in listening and quick 
thinking, as well as in penmanship, 
spelling and punctuation. It can be 
made profitable to all grade levels at 
once by varying the requirements in 
some such manner as follows. 

Fifth and sixth grades write sen- 
tences neatly, putting in capital let- 
ters and punctuation, while the more 
speedy writers of the seventh and 
eighth grades will, in addition to com- 
pleting the fifth- and sixth-grade re- 
quirements, name the kinds of sen- 
tences they have written and write 
over each verb one of their own 
choosing which could be used in its 
place. Or, they might identify the 
eight parts of speech as they write. 
There are innumerable ways the 
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older, faster students may work be- 
yond the requirements placed upon 
the younger, slower ones. Then the 
group can be working simultaneously 
on a single assignment, but each in- 
dividual on his own level. 

The subject matter for dictation 
may be chosen from any field of 
study, from health to current events. 
How, then, is one to answer the ques- 
tion, “What subject did you teach last 
hour?” The “language arts” is a 
broad term, yet even it fails to de- 
scribe such an assignment. 

Our conclusion, therefore, must be 
that we must divest ourselves of the 
narrow thinking and terminology of 
the thirty-two (?) period day, which 
separated the school curriculum into 
so many totally unrelated fields of 
study. Rather, we should be making 
certain that the language arts are 
made use of equally in arithmetic and 
in the social sciences. 

This integration is the principle 
upon which the project method is 
based. In an Indian or pioneer project 
the subject matter is covered in each 
grade’s text on that grade’s level. 


Levels of Accomplishment 


Likewise accomplishments should 
be graded in relation to pupil growth. 
The older students may make the 
chalk mural to be used as a back- 
ground for the sand table, for which 
the younger children have made wig- 
wams and canoes, and have dressed 
dolls. The boys skilled in woodwork 
may produce peacepipes, totem poles, 
etc. Thus, the whole room of several 
grades is working together, yet each 
student is working on his own level 
and is using as a guide his own text- 
book on the subject. 

In similar ways other subject mat- 
ter of the upper grades may be or- 
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By MAXINE ESGAR 


ganized to include the major subjects 
in one “project”—a word much over- 
worked at present. However, to ac- 
complish this requires an energetic, 
interested teacher who has a thorough 
working knowledge of each grade’s 
textbooks and who gives lesson plans 
thoughtful preparation and builds for 
long periods of time. 


The Teacher 


None of us can possibly incorporate 
all of each day’s classes into such a 
plan, but that is no reason to sacrifice 
the obvious merits of employing it to 
the extent that is feasible. 





Weber to Connecticut 


Dr. C. A. Weber, for the past 
twelve years superintendent of schools 
in Galva, Illinois, has resigned his 
position effective February 26, 1944 
to accept the position as Associate 
Professor of Education on the staff 
of the State University of Connecti- 
cut, at Storrs. 

Dr. Weber’s new duties on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Connecticut 
will include research studies in school 
administration, teaching school ad- 
ministration, making field studies and 
surveys, consulting with school ad- 
ministrators of the state of Connecti- 
cut, organizing In-service Education 
programs and conducting school and 
community surveys. 

Dr. Weber graduated from Illinois 
College in Jacksonville with the class 
of 1924, received his Master of Arts 
degree in School Administration from 
the University of Illinois in 1929, at- 
tended the University of lowa, and 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Northwestern Univer- 
sity in February, 1943. 

His doctoral dissertation, sponsored 
jointly by the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, “Techniques Employed in a Se- 
lected Group of Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Association for 
Educating Teachers in Service” has 
attracted wide attention. 

As research director for the Work- 
Study Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional Dr. Weber conducted experi- 
ments in Co-operation between Rotary 
Clubs and Public High Schools for 
Providing Work Experience for 
Youth. 
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Education 


Speaks 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


For a Place in the Peace 


Rate of peace plans plays 
across the checkerboard of war. These 
plans range in significance from the 
cautious and powerful agreement of 
Moscow to the appeal of the Duchess 
of Portland, recently advertised in an 
American newspaper, for funds to re- 
construct the war-harried lives of 
“horses, mules, donkeys, and camels 
in Tunisia and Algeria.” 

Many of the proposed plans over- 
simplify the problems of reconstruc- 
tion and peace. Their authors mag- 
nify the objectives motivating the 
group to which the authors belong. 

Economic groups find in interna- 
tional trade and commerce sufficient 
medicine to reduce the fevers that are 
symptoms of war. Religious groups 
see in the recognition of the father- 
hood of God an answer to the diffi- 
culties besetting the brotherhood of 
man. Politicians pin their faith to 
freedom for individuals, to treaty 
promises among the states, and to in- 
ternational courts and police as a 
means of preventing decision by clash 
of arms. Educators, as well, may trust 
too far the renovating effect of the 
educational process upon enemy ide- 
ology as a guarantee of international 
peace. 

Sound world economy, practical re- 
ligion, accepted boundary lines, and 
ideals of tolerance are all a part of the 
picture of a world at peace. A word 
may even be said for the donkeys and 
camels in North Africa. The abun- 
dance of plans and the persistence 
with which they are advanced are 
hopeful indications of Man’s eager- 
ness for peace and his determination 
not to lose the fruits of victory after 
this war, as they were lost in 1918. 

Those whose lifework it is to lay 
the basis for a sound idealism have 
not only a right but a responsibility 
to insist that the engineers of the 
peace be not guided solely by the 
Marxian theory that if a man’s 
stomach is full, his mind will “do all 
right,” or by the conviction that pre- 
scribed punishment for violating in- 
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Three plans for the role of education in 
ideological reconstruction are set forth 


ternational law is sufficient means of 
preventing international crime. 

The educators remember that at 
Versailles the economy of nations, the 
self-determination of peoples, and a 
league to enforce agreements were in 
the picture. They remember also that 
not a single detail of that picture re- 
flected a highlight of education. No 
clause of that document proscribed 
the use of schools and other educa- 
tional agencies of society to inculcate 
the hatreds and bigotry and avarice 
that inspire men to attack their neigh- 
bors. No section of the treaty laid the 
foundation for an ideology of toler- 
ance and justice and recognition of 
the worth of a human being, which 
were the common denominators of the 
democracy for which the Versailles 
instrument was supposed to make the 
world “safe.” 

Remembering that in 1918 the Allies 
won all the battles of armed warfare 
and lost all the battles of psycholog- 
ical warfare, educators are deter- 
mined, after the guns cease firing in 
World War II, that the fight against 
ideologies hostile to the peace of the 
world continue to be waged until those 
ideologies are destroyed and replaced 
by ideals of peace. 

Numerous plans for the role of ed- 
ucation in ideological reconstruction 
have been set forth in the United 
States and in England. An outline of 
the high spots in the most important 
of those plans may help the thought- 
ful teacher in the organization of his 
own thinking about the part educa- 
tion must play in the world affairs of 
tomorrow if we are to have permanent 
peace. 

The following summaries of three 
major attempts to cast education in its 
proper role in the drama of recon- 
struction, do not include all of the 
recommendations made in the sources 
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from which they were drawn. The 
summaries do, however, set forth the 
principal recommendations made, and 
indicate the extent to which the 
recommendations are in substantial 
agreement. 


Washington 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators made 
its recommendations in Washington, 
D. C. in July, 1943 and published 
them under the title Education and 
the People’s Peace. 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion recommends essentially three 
steps for education: (1) development 
in the United States of an informed 
and aroused public opinion with ref- 
erence to the issues of peace and in- 
ternational organization ; (2) creation 
of a temporary council of the United 
States on educational policy; (3) es- 
tablishment of a permanent interna- 
tional agency for education. 

The program of public information 
should begin now, and should show 
that “we are really fighting not just 
to keep our territory, but to keep from 
destruction our ‘way of life’,” which 
includes the principles of earned se- 
curity, peaceful change, unhampered 
use of science and technology, the 
production of wholesome goods and 
services, and a condition of intellec- 
tual and religious freedom. Besides 
preserving the “American way,” we 
hope to achieve a growing measure of 
freedom and fair play for all men. 

The temporary council of the 
United Nations should be set up at 
once to make a thoroughgoing ad- 
vance study of the whole educational 
problem in the enemy and enemy-oc- 
cupied countries, to increase the war- 
time usefulness of education in the 
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several nations, to make plans for the 
interchange of teachers, students, 
teaching films and textbooks after the 
war is over, and to assist in plans for 
educational reconstruction in the 
devastated nations. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion sees the council of United Na- 
tions merely as an advisory body. 
With regard to education in enemy 
territory, it would encourage new lib- 
eral tendencies and leadership in edu- 
cational matters; but that leadership 
would be sought among enemy peo- 
ples themselves, and the United Na- 
tions council on educational policy 
“should in no way undertake the ad- 
ministration or supervision of educa- 
tion in these areas.” 

The commission suggests that the 
council might give consideration to 
the education of Axis prisoners of 
war, insisting that such a program 
should operate on a completely vol- 
untary basis as far as the prisoners 
are concerned. 

A permanent international agency 
for education should be created for 
service after the peace treaties are 
signed. It should give assistance and 


leadership in the field of intellectual. 


co-operation among the nations. It 
should stimulate and encourage fra- 
ternal contact of scholars, librarians 
and teachers. It should assist in the 
international exchange of research ma- 
terials, technics, and findings in the 
natural sciences, social sciences, and 
the humanities. It should encourage 
international art exhibits, music fes- 
tivals, and dramatic performances. 

The agency should be a center and 
clearinghouse on educational subjects 
maintaining a library of educational 
literature—including educational tests 
and measurements, school building 
plans, textbooks, teaching materials, 
recordings, and visual aids to edu- 
cation. 

A continuous activity of the inter- 
national agency should be the formu- 
lation and improvement of educational 
standards such as universal schooling 
and access to educational opportunity 
at all levels. 

One duty of the international 
agency for education is described by 
the commission as a “clear-cut ap* 
praisal function.” The international 
agency would be charged with the 
duty of studying textbooks and other 
teaching materials to discover whether 
their content is militaristic or other- 
wise dangerous to the peace of the 
world. The refusal of any nation to 
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make available teaching materials for 
such study would be promptly publi- 
cized by the international agency. 

In case the agency should conclude 
that instruction threatens to create an 
ideology dangerous to peace, it would 
file a notice to that effect with the 
government of the country concerned. 
If that country took no action, a full 
report of the case would be made to 
the over-all agency set up to deal with 
international affairs in general for 
whatever action that body might wish 
to take. 

London 

A Joint Commission of the Coun- 
cil for Education in World Citizen- 
ship and the London International 
Assembly issued its recommendations 
in the summer of 1943 under the title 
Education and the United Nattons. 

The London Commission begins its 
statement with the recommendation 
that educational opportunity in the 
countries devastated by Axis occupa- 
tion should be restored as soon as pos- 
sible under the direction of a United 
Nations Bureau for Educational Re- 
construction. The restoration would 
include rebuilding of libraries and 
school houses, restoration of books, 
scientific equipment, and the reorgani- 
zation of trained teaching personnel. 

The costs of this reconstruction 
would be charged, in part, to enemy 
states as reparation for damages in- 
flicted. Part of the cost would be de- 
frayed by the United Nations in pro- 
portion to their size and wealth, the 
principal burden to be borne by those 
states that have suffered least mate- 
rial damage. 

With regard to re-education in 
enemy countries, the London Com- 
mission would take a much firmer 
hand than the Educational Policies 
Commission. The London Commis- 
sion looks forward to the formation of 
an International Organization for 
Education, “but before Germany can 
co-operate in such an enterprise, the 
German people must first be re-edu- 
cated.” 

While the London Commission ex- 
presses the view that the German 
people must re-educate themselves 
eventually, they recommend that dur- 
ing the period in which Germany is 
administered by occupying powers, 
control of education should be exer- 
cised through a High Commissioner 
for Education assisted by a commis- 
sion, members of which should be 
chosen from the Allied or neutral 
countries. 
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The task of the High Commissioner 
would be to eradicate the Nazi and 
militarist influences in education, and 
to encourage measures for the Ger- 
man re-education of their own people. 
The High Commissioner would close 
Nazi party schools, dismiss notorious 
Nazis occupying key educational po- 
sitions, thoroughly censor all books, 
maps, slides, films, pictures, and other 
instructional materials. From the 
school libraries all books glorifying 
Nazism, race, and war would be re- 
moved and replaced by books which 
demonstrate the horrors and futility 
of war. The High Commissioner 
would exercise a certain measure of 
control over the press, the radio, and 
the film industry. Says the London 
Commission : 

There has been enough burning of books, 
and censorship is repugnant to us, but we 
shall be dealing with a very sick people, and 
exceptional measures will be necessary for 
a time. We believe, therefore, that it would 
be wise for the High Commissioner to ar- 
range for all copies of Mein Kampf and 
other canonical writings of the Nazi party 
to be collected and pulped down for new 
paper to be used in reprinting books de- 
stroyed by the Nazis in the countries they 
have occupied. 

It is recommended that to supplant 
books purged, the High Commissioner 
might arrange for the reprinting of 
some of the textbooks in use under 
the Weimar Republic. 

Although the London Commission 
cautions that no attempt should be 
made to force upon the German peo- 
ple “education” for any particular 
form of state, the Commission insists 
that unless the Nazi system is ex- 
tirpated, and unless the traditional 
militarism dominant in Germany is 
overthrown, there is no hope for a 
peaceful Europe. 


Harpers Ferry 


The International Education As- 
sembly, endorsed by the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, 
met at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
in September, 1943 and issued its 
recommendations in a publication en- 
titled Education for International 
Security. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly 
makes four basic proposals: (1) The 
establishment of an international or- 
ganization for education and cultural 
development; (2) the rebuilding of 
educational programs in the war- 
devastated United Nations; (3) the 
reconstruction of the educational pro- 
gram in the Axis countries; and (4) 
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the teaching of world citizenship in 
all nations. 

An international organization for 
education and cultural development 
would aid the nations in dealing with 
maladjustments and tensions before 
they become sufficiently severe to 
create a war psychology. Such an or- 
ganization should not attempt to con- 
trol the education or the cultural 
development of any country. The 
Harpers Ferry Assembly, however, 
would authorize this international 
organization, whenever any country 
develops a program threatening the 
peace of the world, to ask the offend- 
ing government to eliminate the objec- 
tionable practices and, if the practices 
are not eliminated, to refer the matter 
to whatever international political or- 
ganization may be set up among the 
nations. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly of- 
fers certain specifics for the organiza- 
tion of an international agency for 
education. Five delegates should be 
appointed from each country. All edu- 
cational levels should be represented. 
Representation should be irrespective 
of political status of the nation, all 
countries having equal representation 
and participation. The nations should 
contribute to the support of the or- 
ganization in proportion to their eco- 
nomic resources. 

The activities recommended by the 
Harpers Ferry Assembly for the in- 
ternational organization for education 
agree materially with the recommen- 
dations made by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission for the functions of 
this international organization. It 
would facilitate international ex- 
change of ideas, cultugal and scientific 
materials, of students, teachers, and 
representatives of all fields of science 
and culture. It would conduct re- 
search concerning educational and 
cultural programs in the different 
countries. It would assist the Axis 
countries in rebuilding their educa- 
tional programs in harmony with the 
goals of peace. It would develop cur- 
ricula and teaching techniques that 
might be useful in the different coun- 
tries, and would encourage the estab- 
lishment of international institutions 
for the training of teachers. It would 
define minimum acceptable standards 
of education and encourage equality 
of individual opportunity for educa- 
tional and cultural development. 

In the restoration of the educa- 
tional programs in the war-devastated 
United Nations, the Harpers Ferry 
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Assembly recommends the appoint- 
ment of a commission on educational 
reconstruction. The responsibilities of 
this agency would be to assist the 
devastated nations in the rebuilding 
of school plants, and refurnishing of 
school equipment, printing textbooks, 
providing other tools of learning, and 
to aid in the training of teachers, and 
to provide educational consultants as 
requested. 

The Harpers Ferry Assembly 
recommends the recognition of three 
periods in the re-education of Axis 
people. Like the London Commission, 
the Harpers Ferry Assembly proposes 
that this re-education be firmly guided 
by United Nations authorities. This 
guidance would be the responsibility 
of the military and civilian authori- 
ties of the United Nations administer- 
ing each Axis country from the termi- 
nation of hostilities until a national 
government has been established and 
recognized. 

During the early transition period, 
the United Nations authorities would 
terminate psychological warfare and 
all Axis propaganda whether carried 
on by press, radio, or educational in- 
stitutions. These authorities should 
inform citizens of the enemy countries 
of the purposes and plans for achiev- 
ing world security. 

They should discharge teachers and 
school administrators whose past rec- 
ords have been anti-democratic, and 
replace them with trustworthy substi- 
tutes. In this program of eliminating 
dangerous teachers, the military and 
civilian authorities of the United Na- 
tions should seek the help of local 
committees composed of known op- 
ponents to enemy ideology. 

The United Nations authorities 
would disband youth organizations 
controlled by Nazi, Fascist, or Jap- 
anese military parties and encourage 
in place of them youth organizations 
committeed to the democratic way of 
life. 

In a later stage of the transition 
period, participation of the educa- 
tional authorities of the enemy coun- 
tries would be increased. A program 
of teacher education would be insti- 
tuted, and new teaching materials to 
replace Axis-inspired materials would 
be introduced. A program of adult 
education is recommended which 
would feature the study and solution 
of community, national, and interna- 
tional problems. 

The Harpers Ferry International 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Utilizing the P.T. A. 
In Your Health Program 


By LEO J. SAMUELSON 


The Evanstown Township High 
School is vitally interested in develop- 
ing the maximum health and physical 
fitness of each student as determined 
by his physiological capacity, as are 
other high schools in Illinois. 

With many other schools our school 
has endeavored to improve its pro- 
gram by utilizing the community’s re- 
sources and co-operating with its 
agencies to the fullest extent. In our 
school an unexpected service of in- 
estimable value was rendered from a 
source rarely, if ever, mentioned in 
the various physical fitness publica- 
tions now flooding the schools— 
namely, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation. 

Although the program is still in its 
embryonic stage, the results are so 
noteworthy that they deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of every ad- 
ministrator and director of health and 
physical education in effecting a 
timely health and physical program. 
The plan herein described, no doubt, 
will germinate ideas for its modifica- 
tion to suit the varying needs of par- 
ticular schools. 

The development of a program of 
maximum health and physical fitness 
is contingent upon the removal or 
correction of all remedial physical de- 
fects. Each year the Evanston Town- 
ship High School begins its health 
program by giving health and physi- 
cal examinations to the Freshman and 
Junior classes. The Health Service 
carefully studies the findings, and, in 
each instance of a physical defect, a 
follow-up is instigated. The parents 
are notified by post card or telephone, 
and the student is called in at least 
twice for conferences with the per- 
sonnel in the Health Service. : 

Due to limitations of time and of 
number of personnel, the follow-up 
program in the past has had to be 
curtailed at this stage. Ideally, a sound 
program of health education should 
include home visitation. The obvious 
result of such curtailment was that 
each year a certain group, consisting 
of those who need medical attention 
the most, failed to get it. 

The second semester of the past 
school year the P. T. A., aware of the 
aforementioned limitations and of the 
student need, selected a Health Com- 
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mittee consisting of four parents 
whose educational training, experi- 
ence, and general background enabled 
them to do successful follow-up work. 
Taking only those cases with which 
the Health Service had been unsuc- 
cessful, the committee wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each parent explaining 
its purpose and asking for a confer- 
ence at the Health Service at an ap- 
pointed hour. 

Because of the various pressures of 
the war that now directly or indi- 
rectly affect every family, only a lim- 
ited number were able to keep their 
appointments. Yet every parent, with 
the possible exception of one or two, 
made some response to the committee 
members and professed an apprecia- 
tion of their interest and a hope that 
the committee members would be able 
to help the child. 

Thereafter the Health Committee 
made appointments for private con- 
ferences with each child. In each in- 
stance, after the proper understanding 
had been established, the student 
spoke freely about his problem and 
expressed a genuine arid sincere con- 
cern. The number of interviews, 
which usually lasted from thirty to 
sixty minutes, depended upon the in- 
dividual concerned. 

Each committee member wrote a 
case history of each student counseled. 
So well written were these case his- 
tories that every teacher who had one 
of these students could profit by 
studying them to the extent that she 
could really sympathetically under- 
stand and appreciate the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the student. 

The success of any program is 
measured in the results obtained, in 
terms of the pre-determined objec- 
tives. As mentioned before, the pro- 
gram is still in the developmental 
stage, and only cases with which the 
Health Service has been unsuccessful 
have been handled, yet it is significant 
to point out that over 90 per cent of 
all cases handled met with success 
from a correction viewpoint. These 
ranged from a semi-major operation 
to correction of minor visual and den- 
tal defects. Coincidental with the phys- 
ical adjustment came the development 
of confidence, emotional stability, de- 
sirable habits, and a healthful attitude 
toward corrective treatment. 

The youth of America need this 
service and America needs its youth! 
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Current Publications 
Guidance 

Manners Today, by M. Thelma McAnd- 
less. Briggs Publishing Company, 2725 
Lawrence Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Pa- 

. 32 pages. Price, 1 to 9 copies, each 
$0.15; 10 to 25 copies, each $0.12; 25 or 
more copies, each $0.10. 


Curriculum 


The Place of Agriculture in the Secon- 
dary School Program, a publication of the 
College of Education, University High 
School Series No. 2, University of Illinois 
Bulletin No. 12, Volume 41, November 9, 
1943, by Herbert McNee Hamlin and 
Charles Wilson Sanford. University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. Paper. 37 pages. 


Health and Physical Education 


Physical Fitness Through Health Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps, Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 3, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education with the collaboration of the 
U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the Children’s 
Bureau. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 98 pages. Price, $0.20. 


Social Studies 


The Races of Mankind, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, by Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 
$0.10. 


The Geography of the War, a Bibliogra- 
phy, the Booklist, Volume 40, No. 1, Sep- 
tember, 1943, Part Two, by Richard B. Sea- 
lock. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. Paper. 7 pages. Price, single copy, 
$0.25; 10 copies, $1.00. 


A People at War, Life in Britain To- 
day. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Paper. II- 
lustrated. 67 pages. 


Toward Community Understanding, by 
Gordon W. Blackwell. Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 98 pages. Price, $0.75. 


Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 43 (Revised), by 
Robert E. Cushman. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Paper. 31 pages. Price, $0.10 


Wartime Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary School, Curriculum Series, No. 3, by 
W. Linwood Chase. National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 51 pages. Price, $1.00. 


This Way to Latin America! by Helen 
Follett, published by the Horace-Mann- 
Liacoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University with the co-operation of 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Federal Security Agency, 
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U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 84 pages. 

A narrative account based on teachers’ 
and students’ reports of experience in “Get- 
ting Acquainted with Latin America.” 

Arts, Crafts and Customs of Our Neigh- 
bor Republics, a Bibliography, compiled by 
Emilie Sandsten Lassalle. Bulletin 1942, 
No. 2 of the Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Paper. 52 pages. Price, $0.10. 

An Annotated List of Inexpensive Pub- 
lications on North Africa and the Middle 
and Near East, by Ruth A. Gray. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Paper. 9 pages. 
Offset printed. 


Physical Education 

Handbook on Physical Fitness, for Stu- 
dents in Colleges and Universities, pre- 
pared by a committee appointed by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education with the 
collaboration of the U. S. Army, the U. S. 
Navy, the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the Physical Fitness Division of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 
140 pages. Price, $0.25. 


Visual Education 
Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin of the Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, Volume XXIX, No. 
1, September, 1943. Paper. 194 pages. A 
catalog of films. 


Sex Education 

When Children Ask About Sex, by .the 
staff of the Child Study Association of 
America, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, 
and Anna W. M. Wolf, editor. Child Study 
Association of America, Inc., 221 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Paper. 16 
pages. Price, $0.20. 


Foreign Language 
Modern Latin Conversation, by Robert T. 
Brown. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Paper. 58 pages. @rice, $0.40. 


Education and the War 

War Savings Programs for Schools at 
War, a Handbook of Dramatic Material, 
prepared by Education Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 95 pages. 

Our Armed Forces. Third Edition, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, 
and the U. S. Office of Education for student 
orientation, and issued through the U. S. 
Infantry Association. The Infantry Journal, 
1115—17th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 136 pages. Price, single copy, $0.35; in 
quantities of four or more, $0.25. 


Miscellaneous 


Lighting Handbook, a guide and work- 
ing reference book for lighting engineers, 
designers, architects and builders, prepared 
by Westinghouse Illuminating Engineering 
Department. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Leatherette. 175 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 
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College and High-School 
Enrollments Drop 


Enrollments in both colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning 
and in secondary schools this year 
show sharp declines below the 1940 
peak, according to a report of a pre- 
liminary enrollment survey made by 
the U. S. Office of Education and re- 
cently released by that office. 

This year’s enrollments in colleges 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion are more than one-quarter below 
the 1940 peak, the survey indicates. 
This year’s total of about 1,110,500 
persons—608,050 men and 502,450 
women—represents a decrease of 8 
percent below last year’s figures. 

The decrease is particularly heavy 
in teachers colleges and normal 
schools; their present enrollment 
comes to only about 40 percent of the 
number preparing for a teaching ca- 
reer in 1939-40, 

Of the present total, almost one- 
quarter — 384,050 out of 1,110,500 
students—have been assigned by the 
armed forces for specialized training. 
The non-military enrollment of 726,- 
450, including 229,220 men and 497,- 
250 women, represents a drop of 36.9 
percent from last year. For the men 
the decrease is 65.4 percent; for 
women it is 4.7 percent. 

Figures for combined military and 
non-military enrollments show that 
junior colleges record the heaviest 
decrease, losing one-third of their 
students since last year. Teachers col- 
leges and normal schools lost 14.7 
percent, while universities, colleges, 
and professional schools showed a 
decline of 4.6 percent. The combined 
drop for all schools is 8.2 percent, rep- 
resenting a loss of 11.6 percent of the 
men, and 3.5 percent of the women 
who attended last year. 

Approximately 66,000 men and 
152,000 women entered colleges of 
the various types this fall, exclusive 
of military enrollments. Correspond- 
ing enrollments for the fall of 1942 
were 203,640 men and _ 149,900 
women. 

The enrollment in the public high 
schools for the year 1943-’44 is 
5,761,000, or about one million below 
the peak enrollment of 6,714,000 in 
1940-’41, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion finds. 

The estimated present enrollment, 
made up of 2,701,000 boys and 3,060,- 
000 girls, is approximately the same 
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as the total in 1933-’34. The 1943-"44 
enrollment is 6.2 percent less than 
last year, and represents a drop of 
246,000 or 83 percent, among the 
boys and 135,000, or 4.2 percent, 
among the girls. 

Enrollments in the junior and sen- 
ior classes of high schools have de- 
clined between 9 and 10 percent since 
last year. The number of boys declined 
about 15 percent, the number of girls 
about 5 percent. This drop is probably 
accounted for by the large number of 
students who have left school for work 


in industry and for service in the 
armed forces. 

The importance of completing their 
training is being continuously urged 
upon young people by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, who is concerned in the school- 
and-work problem both as Federal 
Security Administrator and as Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; and by 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 


Labor. 
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carry the war load here at home. 


a glow of pride that won't ever come off . 
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Another Zere Nearer 


that happiest New Year! 


If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise your pre-Pearl Harbor mathe- 
. and ask the man who downs one! 





GREYHOUND 


The fighter pilot who has just chalked up his third victory is three long steps 
nearer home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer his happiest New Year. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters back to the land they love con- 
sists of carrying manpower and womanpower—supplying the vital transpor- 
tation that is life-blood to war production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, another 17,000 are helping 


And when this war is won, look ahead with Greyhound to luxurious, 
scenic travel on a brand new scale— marked by ‘the economy that made 
Greyhound famous— made to measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes fo save a fighter’s life? 
About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood Donor headquart 


warters, you walk out with 


for you've given a ro of blood that may save an 


American fighter’s life on some far battlefield. Write or phone your nearest Red Cross 
headquarters for an appointment. 
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 dcalional NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Faculty Changes at E.1.S.T.C. 


Two new instructors have begun work 
at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. John Robert King is taking, for 
the duration, the place of Mr. Allan Britton, 
who has reported for military service. Mr. 
King has recently been teaching at La- 
Grange, Illinois. 

Miss Helen Louise Devinney has been 
chosen as instructor in home economics to 
fill the position of Mrs. Elsie C. Colvin, 
who resigned. Miss Devinney has been a 
teacher of home economics in the com- 
munity high school at Ridgway, Illinois. 


Supplement to History Textbook 


Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, 
of Public Instruction; Mrs. Blanche Cline 
Merwin; and Dr. Bruce Merwin, head of 
the practice department at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, have just completed a 
Study Book to be used as a supplement to 
their history text, [/linois—Crossroads of a 
Nation, which was published last summer. 


Superintendent 





LIEUTENANT GEORGE P. GAYLER 


Lieutenant George P. Gayler received his 
pilot’s wings from his father, Mr. G 
Gayler, former head of extension at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. Colo- 
nel Stanton T. Smith, commanding officer 
of the field, watches the traditional wing-pin- 
ning “ceremony” which took place Wednes- 
day, November 3, when Lieutenant Gayler 
was graduated at Brooks Field, Texas, 
famed “mother field” of the Air Corps. 
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A number of high schools throughout the 
State have adopted the textbook. 


Erpi Bought by Britannica 


The Britannica Company has purchased 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. from Western 
Electric Company. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. will act as owner of Erpi. 

Purchase of Erpi by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc. will bring the University of 
Chicago into close co-operation with the 
production of educational films, for Bri- 
tannica was given to the university in 
January by its owner, Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Mr. William Benton, vice-president of the 
university, also is chairman of the boards 
of both Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. and 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 

Association of the University of Chicago 
with Erpi may result not only in expansion 
of production of films for classroom use, 
but also expansion in other types of educa- 
tional films used outside the classroom, Mr. 
Benton has intimated. The university’s re- 
lationship to the enterprise will be confined 
to making its educational knowledge and 
staff available to the Erpi organization. 


Faculty Reassignments 


Dr. H. J. Carter, who has been on leave 
so that he may conduct defense research at 
Ames, Iowa, has now resigned his position 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College 
to take one at Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. The work of the department 
has been reorganized with Dr. C. W. Ben- 
nett and H. Waldo Horrabin dividing Dr. 
Carter’s work between them. Dr. Marjorie 
Rich, a former Western graduate, is taking 
Mr. Horrabin’s work in the Teachers Col- 
lege High School. Dr. F. H. Currens, also 
dean of the faculty, is head of the chemistry 
department at Western. 


Illinois Council of Higher 
Education 


Dr. William B. Schneider, Mr. F. G. 
Warren, Dr. Ted Ragsdale, and Dr. J. W. 
Neckers represented Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University at a conference of the IIlinois 
Council of Higher Education, which met 
recently on the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College campus at Macomb. 

The council, which draws its members 
from the five state teachers colleges and 
the University of Illinois, has as its main 
function the co-ordinating of programs and 
the laying of future plans for higher educa- 
tion in the state of Illinois. 

Among the plans under discussion was 
the graduate work to be offered by Normal, 
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Western, and Southern next year; the re- 
habilitation program for returning service 
men; the new teacher certification require- 
ments; and the fields for which high-school 
teachers should be prepared. 


Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 


The Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters Club 
held its annual fall meeting November 18 
at Casey with sixty members present. 
Casey Township High School provided 
music and President R. G. Buzzard, of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, led 
a panel discussion on the topic, “Area Vo- 
cational Schools.” 

The group elected as officers for the fol- 
lowing year: Sam Arbuckle, county super- 
intendent of schools in Edgar county, presi- 
dent; T. C. Tade, Casey, vice-president ; 
Wm. H. Zeigel, Charleston, secretary- 
treasurer ; and Leo Cox, of Palestine, mem- 
ber of the executive board. 


Progress Report on Rural School 
Supervisory Project 


The research committee for the Rural 
Supervisory Project at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College headed by Dr. L. M. 
Schleier, has published a progress report 
giving full account of the work accom- 
plished by the project since its organization 
in McDonough County. 

Summaries of the accomplishments are 
written by Professor Dwight L. Bailey, di- 
rector of Rural Education at Western; 
Samuel M. Bishop, county superintendent 
of schools, McDonough County; D. E. 
Lindstrom, associate professor of Rural So- 
ciology, University of Illinois; John C. 
Watson, department of Research and Taxa- 
tion, Illinois Agricultural Association; Miss 
Helen Elaine Stenson, rural supervisor of 
McDonough County; Iman E. Schatzmann, 
executive secretary, Committee on Rural 
Education, and Dr. L. M. Schleier. 


National Council Appoints 
a New Secretary 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces the appointment of Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn as executive secretary to 
succeed Wilbur F. Murra, who resigned to 
join the editorial staff of Civic Education 
Service. 

Mr. Hartshorn has had many years of 
teaching experience in Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin. He also served as the execu- 
tive scretary of the Harvard Workshop in 
Education and assisted in the Social Studies 
Workshop at Harvard for the past two 
summers. Hr. Hartshorn has had business 
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training and holds undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees from Harvard. 

Basically the policy of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will remain 
unchanged; that is, to be of as much serv- 
ice as possible to social-studies teachers, 
and social-studies organizations. Persons 
desiring assistance or information about 
council activities should write to Mr. Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. G 


Patents Bimetallic Light Meter 


Dr. Hiram F. Thut, associate professor 
of botany at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was recently granted a 
patent for a bimetallic light meter. This 
light meter is a rather simple device for 
determining and registering, automatically, 
the volume of light in a given area over a 
twenty-four hour period. 

A division of the Bendix Corporation of 
America has contracted with Dr. Thut for 
its manufacture. 


War Rally Day Program 


Governor Dwight H. Green was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the War Rally Day which 
was held in Carbondale on November 30 
under the sponsorship of the Illinois War 
Council. Representatives of the thirty-third 
Civilian Defense District—comprising Jack- 
son, Perry, Union, and Randolph countiés— 
led the various activities of the day. 


Historical Photographs Added to 
College Collection 


Twelve photographs taken on August 29, 
1899, the day when the Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School was dedicated, have 
been presented to Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College by Dr. B. J. Dillard and 
his son, Major Harry K. Dillard. 


Enrollment in Agriculture 
Courses Increased 


The winter quarter at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College began on Monday, 
November 29 with an enlarged enrollment 
of men on the campus due to a new selec- 
tive service regulation. Men who have been 
deferred to work on farms may attend col- 
lege in the slack season if they take up 
agricultural and science work. 


Article Published 


The November issue of Modern Lan- 
guage Notes carries an interesting article 
written by Dr. Robert A. Shiley, associate 
professor of English who is now on leave 
from Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege while serving as a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve. The article 
is based on material which Dr. Shiley 
came across when he was at the Sorbonne. 


“Home Front” Art Exhibit 


A new exhibition entitled “Art for the 
Home Front” is now on display in the Lit- 
tle Gallery at Southern Illinois Normal 
University. Consisting of carefully-selected 
paintings of leading contemporary Ameri- 
can artists, the exhibit is designed to give 
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workers in defense areas and more remote 
regions an introduction to American art. 
Among the artists represented is Mr. Ray- 
mond Breinin, recently artist-in-residence at 
S.I.N.U. 
Articles Published 

Two articles by Dr. Charles H. Coleman, 
head of the social science department at 
Eastern, have appeared in recent issues of 
social science magazines. In a recent issue 
of Social Education, Dr. Coleman considers 
three myths about American foreign rela- 
tions. In the second article “Schools and 
the War Effort,” which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Social Studies Magazine, he 
tells of the contributions which American 
public schools may make to the war effort. 


Composer to Be Honored 


Robert A. Warner, former music in- 
structor at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, will be honored this spring during 
the National Composers’ Clinic Week at 
Akron, Ohio with a performance of his 
composition, “We Will Sing a New Song.” 
The composition is for solo and mixed 
chorus, with words from a poem by Ernest 
Rhys. 


Joins Medical Staff 


Dr. Gottfried Duschak has recently been 
added to the staff of the medical office at 
Southern Illinois Normal University. A 
native of Vienna, five years a resident of 
the United States, Dr. Duschak has passed 





OULD $100 or $200 extra cash relieve 
you of your money problems? House- 
hold Finance service has been specially de- 
signed to help teachers meet emergencies. 


Many convenient payment plans 


If you have a steady position you may bor- 
row the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make 
your payments by mail. No security, no 
salary assignment, no endorser is required. 


TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 
PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 on your salary 


School authorities are never questioned 
about your credit. We lend merely on your 
promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments up to twelve. We have many 
payment plans to fit our service to your 
needs. Choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. If you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, 
the cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a 
$50 loan repaid in three monthly instalments 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less 
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WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in 
full, if payments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- 
d if payments are made aliead of schedule. Payments in- 
clude charges at Household’s rate of 3% per menth on that part of 
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the New York State Board Examination 
and has a diploma from the National Board 
of Medical Exaininers which authorizes him 
to practice medicine anywhere in this coun- 
try. Prior to joining the S.I.N.U. staff, Dr. 
Duschak was engaged in research and 
teaching at the University of Minnesota. 


Article Published 


Dr. R. D. Bowden, former head of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University soci- 
ology department, who is now serving with 
the American Red Cross in the Pacific 
area, has an article in the November, 1943, 
issue of The Nation’s Schools. The article, 
entitled “So You're on the Board Now,” is 
in the form of a twenty-question test to 
determine one’s ability to serve on a board 
of education. 


“Town Meeting” Speaker 


MARY GRACEY 


Mary Gracey, sixteen-year-old junior in 
Granite City Community High School, is 
one of four high-school students who spoke 
during the December 9 broadcast of the 
“Town Meeting of the Air” to the topic: 
“Should the Government Subsidize College 
Education After the War?” 

First step toward achieving this honor 
was scoring among the first twenty in a 
nationwide essay contest sponsored by 
American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
The twenty semi-finalists were then required 
to take voice tests at nearby radio stations. 
From these semi-finalists, four were selected 
to speak over a national hook-up at the De- 
cember 9 meeting in Boston, Massachusetts. 
All contestants had their expenses paid by 
Our Times. 

Miss Gracey described her plan as fol- 
lows: “. .. My plan of subsidy would help 
those who can best help others, not just 
those who are unfortunate. The students 
wishing Federal aid would have to meet 
certain requirements and to pass a Federal 
examination covering not only their knowl- 
edge but also their adaptability to new 
situations. . . .” 

Alfred E. Krumsiek, history teacher in 
Granite City Community High School, was 
Miss Gracey’s faculty sponsor. 
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Concert Series 


Miss Hilde Somer, lovely Viennese-born 
pianist, was enthusiastically received by a 
large audience during her recent perform- 
ance in Shryock Auditorium on the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University campus. 
Miss Somer was the first artist to be pre- 
sented during the 1943-’44 season by the 
Carbondale Co-operative Concert Associa- 


tion. 
Pi Lambda Theta 
Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, National Association 
of Women in Education, will grant two 
awards of $400 dollars each for research on 
“Professional Problems of Women,” the 
awards to be made on or before September 
15, 1944. Three copies of the final report 
of the completed research study shall be 
submitted by August 1, 1944, to the com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards, of which 
Miss May Seagoe, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, is 
chairman, 

An unpublished study on any aspect of 
the professional problems of women may be 
submitted. It does not become the property 
of Pi Lambda Theta, nor is there any re- 
striction on subsequent publication of a 
study for which an award is granted. 


Child Care Services in Chicago 


The Chicago Board of Education in co- 
operation with the Child Care Committee 
of the Office of Civilian Defense is operat- 
ing thirteen wartime nursery schools for 
children from two to five years old, whose 
mothers are employed outside the home. 
Extended school services for children from 
six to thirteen years of age are provided 
at eight centers. It is planned that five ad- 
ditional centers may be opened soon, as 
well as three additional wartime nursery 
schools. 

The Federal Government provides part of 
the cost. The remaining expense is met by 
local contributions and by fees. 

Most centers operate for a five-day week, 
Monday through Friday. Opening hour 
varies among the centers from 6:15 to 
8:00 A.M. and the closing hour from 5:00 
to 6:00 P.M. Registered nurses travel from 
center to center to conduct special pro- 
grams of inspection and to supervise health 
activities. 


Tri-County School Boards 


The Tri-County School Boards—Lake, 
DuPage, and (suburban) Cook counties— 
will hold a dinner meeting at the Chicago 
Bar Association, Chicago, on January 26, 
1944. 


Mary I. Purer 


Mary I. Purer, for thirty-seven years 
principal of the Lafayette School, 2714 
Augusta Boulevard, Chicago, passed away 
November 23, 1943, at Escondido, Cali- 
fornia, where she had lived since retirement 
in 1930. 

Her service to the Chicago schools—as 
teacher and principal—-was only a few 
months short of fifty years. Her career was 
notable for length in years but no less nota- 
ble for accomplishment. Many educational 
practices which are commonplace today 
were tried out under her direction. In the 


_ training of teachers, she was unequaled 


among the principals of her day. She 
stamped every teacher who came under her 
supervision with the hall-mark of her own 
high standard of expert and artistic teach- 
ing.—Garrett E. Rickarp, Principal. 


Elected to 
Eligibility Committee 


Prof. Allan Laflin, chairman of the ath- 
letic board of control at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, was elected a mem- 
ber of the eligibility committee of the IIli- 
nois Intercollegiate Athletic Conference at 
the meeting of that organization held in 
Bloomington December 3. 


New Dormitory Facilities 


Opening of Mynsen Hall, adjunct dor- 
mitory for women on the campus of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, was re- 
cently announced. Dr. Minna Hansen, dean 
of women, explained that increase in the 
enrollment of women at Western made 
the enlarged facilities necessary. Quarters 
were obtained by remodelling the structure 
formerly occupied by the piano division, 
which division was moved to the Journalism 
Building. 


Volume of Choral Readings 


Publication of a volume of choral read- 
ings entitled “America Speaks” by Dr. 
Harold Schory, director of the speech pro- 
gram at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, was announced recently. The book 
will be ready for the public by March 1, 
it was stated. Using a patriotic theme the 
volume includes selections—all written by 
Professor Schory—teaching many phases of 
American life. 


Joint Alumni Council 
for Five Teachers Colleges 


Announcement of plans for the establish- 
ment within a short time of a joint alumni 
council to include graduates of the five IIli- 
nois State Teachers Colleges is made in the 
December issue of Education Today, quar- 
terly publication of the state teachers col- 
leges. 


Faculty Sponsors Elected 


Announcement of class sponsors at West- 
ern Illinois State College, chosen for the 
first time by the students of the college, was 
made recently. 


General Education Program 
at N.I.S.T.C. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
is going ahead with plans for a two-year 
general education program as authorized by 
the Teachers College Board. This two-year 
program will provide a basic college course 
for those who may wish to go into any of 
the professions, including teaching, or will 
provide terminal education for those who 
may desire only two years of liberal arts 
college work. 

As a part of the program for implement- 
ing such an expansion, the State Teachers 
College Board has authorized that definite 
plans be instituted for a new library build- 
ing at a cost of $400,000 and a new men’s 
dormitory at a cost of $300,000. Faculty 
committees are now at work on these plans. 
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School Health--Educational 
Materials 


The achievement of optimum health 
by each individual school child is now 
recognized as being one of the pri- 
mary objectives of general education. 
This modern concept not only in- 
volves the freedom from physical de- 
fects which has been high-lighted by 
the present conflict but it also includes 
the promotion of a more positive state 
of physical, mental and emotional 
health through the development of de- 
sirable habits, attitudes and knowl- 
edge. 

In today’s school health program a 
variety of individuals and professions 
may make significant contributions to 
the health of the child. Medical, den- 
tal and nursing services ; physical edu- 
cation; specialized subjects, such as 
nutrition ; intensive health instruction 
courses; public health control of 
school sanitation and communicable 
disease control—all have an important 
part to play in addition to that of the 
prime requisite of all schools, the 
classroom teacher. 

As one phase of its contribution to 
the school health program, the Illinois 
Department of Public Health distrib- 
utes without charge numerous educa- 
tional health circulars and posters. 
These may be obtained in reasonable 
quantities upon request. The depart- 
ment also has available for short term 
loans a number of 16 mm. sound and 
silent motion picture films and film- 
strips with records. The only cost to 
the borrower for this service is the 
return express charges on the films. 


Following is a selected list of avail- 
able circulars and films suitable for 
use in schools. They may be secured 
by writing to the Illinois Department 
of Public Health at Springfield. Com- 
plete catalogs of all pamphlets and 
ims distributed by the department 
may also be secured. 


EDUCATIONAL HEALTH 
CIRCULARS 


No. 6, Milk, the Most Valuable Food; 
No. 9, Within Sneezing Distance (common 
cold) ; No. 45, Things You Want to Know 
about Infantile Paralysis; No. 60, Common 
Transmissible Skin Diseases of Children; 
No. 120, Teeth and Their Preservation; 
No. 121, Good Teeth; No. 122, Workbook 
on Dental Health (drawing book for stu- 
dents) ; No. 165, Administrative Control of 
Communicable Diseases (wall chart); No. 
201, Smallpox; No. 202, Diphtheria; No. 
203, Common Cold; No. 209, Typhoid 
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Fever; No. 212, Measles; No. 213, Safe- 
guarding of Hearing 


16MM. SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE FILMS 


DentaL HeattH. — About Faces, It 
Doesn’t Hurt, Smiles Have It, Told by a 
Tooth, Value of a Smile 

Diseases.—Confessions of a Cold, Joan 
Avoids a Cold, Let’s Keep the Killer Down 
(Diphtheria), On Guard (Diphtheria), A 
New Day (Pneumonia), Man Against Mi- 
crobes, Preventing the Spread of Disease, 
Winged Scourge (Malaria); Smallpox, 
the Ever Present Menace; Behind the 
Shadows (Tuberculosis); Goodbye, Mr. 
Germ (Tuberculosis) 

MIscELLANEOoUS.—Posture and Exercise, 
Schooldays in the Country, Road to Health 
and Happiness, Why Willie Was Willing 
to Wash 

Nutrition.—Behind the Smile, Food and 
Nutrition, Husky and Skinny, Making 
Ends Meet, Modern Magic, More Life in 
Living, Proof of the Pudding 

PuysioLocy.—Alimentary Tract, Body 
Defenses Against Disease, Control of Body 
Temperature, Digestion of Foods, Endoc- 
rine Glands, Heart and Circulation, Hered- 
ity, Mechanism of Breathing, Moving X- 


Ray, Nervous System, Reproduction Among 
Mammals 

SANITATION.—City Water Supply, Every 
Drop a Safe One, Health and the Cycle of 
Water 


16 MM. SILENT MOTION 
PICTURE FILMS 


DisEAsEs.—Behind the Shadows (Tuber- 
culosis), Confessions of a Cold, Diphtheria, 
Man Against Microbes, Preventing the 
Spread of Disease 

DentaL Heatta.—Care of the Teeth, 
How Teeth Grow, Let’s Talk About Teeth 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Cleanliness, If It’s 
Health You're Seeking, Why Willie Was 
Willing to Wash 

Nutrition.—Food and Growth, Good 
Foods 

PuysioLocy.—Body Framework, Breath- 
ing, Feet, Gift of Life (Reproduction), 
Posture, Skin 

SANITATION.—House Fly, Sewage Dis- 
posal 

FILMSTRIPS WITH RECORD 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Captain of the Men of Death (Tubercu- 
losis), Keys to Health and Happiness 
(Dental), What’s Cookin’? (Nutrition) 





A Helpful Hint for You 
ie: 





T is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
concentration and attention. . . . We know this is so in factories 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
is not enough to go around. And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 


needed ... THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 
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FUND CAMPAIGNS ADVANCE 
(Continued from page 106) 

peace and post-war efforts, have 
prompted the request for special con- 
tributions to the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund. One third of the amount 
collected remains with the I.E.A. to 
prompt similar emergency activities 
in Illinois. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” is the basic 
philosophy back of the campaign. 

The I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund 
is designed expressly to assist the 
I.E.A. in financing worthy tenure 
cases, the solution of which is signifi- 
cant to teacher tenure in Illinois. 
Legal and court costs involved will 
naturally exceed the budgeted allow- 
ances for legal work. No new law is 
properly operative until its weak- 
nesses and strengths have been tried 
in the courts of the State. Teacher 
tenure in Illinois is on trial, and the 
I.E.A. is determined to see that it 
has a fair trial and one sufficiently 
supported in the courts.—Irvinc F. 
PEARSON. 


EDUCATION SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 119) 
Education Assembly recommends that 
in the taking of these steps, and such 
others as may prove desirable, the 
United Nations military and civilian 
administrators use advisory services 
of professional educators who would 
be available through the permanent 
international organization for educa- 

tion and cultural development. 

The final steps in the educational 
reconstruction of enemy countries 
would be a function of the new na- 
tional government, which would be 
encouraged to build a system of edu- 
cation suited to the needs of a nation 
preparing to take its place in a world 
society of friendly peoples. At the 
earliest possible moment the educa- 
tional administration of the Axis 
countries themselves should be brought 
into full participation in the interna- 
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tional organization for education and 
cultural development. 

The Harpers Ferry International 
Education Assembly closes its recom- 
mendations with proposals for a pro- 
gram of world citizenship education. 
It is suggested that an international 
language be selected and taught where 
feasible in elementary and secondary 
schools, in order to foster world inter- 
communication and understanding. It 
proposes the translation of the best 
educational material in all the lan- 
guages of the world. It advocates 
wider exchange of newspapers, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, radio, motion pic- 
tures, libraries, art galleries, and mu- 
seums. It would encourage the.use of 
scientific and objective methods of 
solving the problems of human bet- 
terment. 

Unity of Action 

Definite and specific proposals for 
the role of education have been ad- 
vanced. These proposals are not in 
disagreement. The adoption of a uni- 
fied program calls for unified action 
on the part of all educators who see 
the international responsibilities of 
education in achieving and maintain- 
ing the peaceful world of tomorrow. 
The time for such action is now. 

A preliminary step has already been 
taken in London by the establishment 
of a Conference of Ministers of Edu- 
cation. This conference held its sixth 
meeting last October. The United 
States is represented on this confer- 
ence by an observer from its State 
Department. A representative of the 
educational forces of America is 
sought. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is taking definite steps toward 
action. Its members have generously 
financed through the War and Peace 
Fund the association’s activities in 
this field. The organized profession 
will co-operate with all movements 
which offer promise for the applica- 
tion of the educative process to the 
security of the world’s peace. 





NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE 
(Continued from page 102) 


ure, retirement and continuing con- 
tracts ; more state aid to schools ; legal 
recognition of kindergartens and jun- 
ior colleges in the state-aid program ; 
adequate support for special educa- 
tion; adequate support for the state 
teachers colleges and the Univer- 
sity; improved finances for Chicago 
schools; protection to and the exten- 
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sion of the merit system in the Chi- 
cago schools; an elective board of 
education in Chicago. 

It is evident that as the Illinois 
Education Association approaches its 
centennial, it has the vigor of youth 
and the outlook of an organization 
knowing what is needed, and confi- 
dence, based upon experience, regard- 
ing the ways and means of securing 
that which is needed for the schools 
of Illinois and the teachers who serve 
them. 

Note: The master’s dissertation entitled 
“A History of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, 1854-1912” by George Walter 
Patrick, of Springfield, and a master’s dis- 
sertation entitled “A History of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association Since 1912” pre- 
sented by William Allen Miller of Spring- 
field in 1930, plus the records of the associa- 
tion since 1930 provided the basic facts for 
this article. 


OBTAINING A POSITION 

(Continued from page 107) 
the person who is given as reference 
that a statement is desired. The mem- 
ory or trend of thought may be 
established so that pointed, pertinent 
statements are made rather than gen- 
eralities. 


The Recomendation 


Present or former employers are 
frequently willing to give recommen- 
dations for one type of position when 
they would not consider recommend- 
ing the teacher for another type of 
position. The “To Whom It May 
Concern” type of recommendation 
has less value than any other type. 
Such recommendations should always 
be supplemented by confidential state- 
ments. 

The materials which will aid the 
teacher in obtaining a position can- 
not, under ordinary circumstances, be 
assembled after a request for a teacher 
has been received. Frequently good 
teachers are given no consideration 
because their credentials are not com- 
plete in every detail and do not in- 
clude recent training, experience, and 
achievements. 

Every teacher should have his cre- 
dentials assembled in some placement 
office. The Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is offering this service to its 
members through the Division of 
Teacher Placement. There is no 
charge for the assembling of the cre- 
dentials of any member. There is a 
small charge made if the teacher ac- 
cepts a position where the Division 
of Teacher Placement has given as- 
sistance. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
(Continued from page 112) 


I was told recently that we cannot 
change human nature and therefore 
cannot prevent wars. Neither can we 
prevent murder by individuals, but 
that is no argument that we should 
not have laws against murder, courts 
to interpret and apply the laws, and 
police to enforce the court decisions. 
Although we cannot prevent wars be- 
tween nations or murder on an indi- 
vidual scale, I firmly believe we can 
prevent world wars through co-opera- 
tion among nations. 


It seems to me that the children in 
our schools should consider three 
items as probable essentials for effec- 
tive international co-operation : 

1. The establishment of a council of na- 


tions to secure the adoption of rules, or 
laws, governing the conduct of nations 


2. The establishment of a world court to 
adjudicate disputes between nations 


3. The creation of an international police 
iorce to restrain aggressor nations 

These are the essentials of all law 
and order whether it be on a local 
basis or a world basis. We have sub- 
stituted law and order for gangsterism 
on a local and a national basis. Which 
shall we choose on the world basis— 
co-operation or disaster and chaos? 

One step toward securing co-opera- 
tion has already been taken in the 
field of education: a World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations has 
been established. The federation has 
been inactive during the war period, 
but it will no doubt be revived as 
soon as hostilities cease. Although it 
has no legislative or executive author- 
ity, the exchange of ideas in regard to 
education which it makes possible will 
facilitate co-operation among nations 
in political matters. The peoples of 
backward nations will be influenced 
by the ideas of the progressive and 
democratic nations so that political 
co-operation will be feasible. 

If you read Wilkie’s One World 
you perhaps were impressed by his 
many references to the need for edu- 
cation on the part of the peoples 
whom he visited. 


V. WORKING TOGETHER 

I believe you will agree with me 
that the great advancements of the 
past toward a better world made pos- 
sible through education would not 
have been achieved had we not 
worked together. Neither can we 
make the advances needed for our 
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future welfare without co-operation. 

The Chicago Division is only one 
of the organizations which is working 
toward the goals I have outlined. 
Other teacher organizations and civic 
organizations within Chicago and 
outside of the city are adding their 
efforts to ours. 

The general working agreement be- 
tween the Chicago Division and other 
local teacher organizations is that the 
Chicago Division shall assume leader- 
ship in legislative matters, with the 
others assisting in every way possible. 

A few organizations are working 
in direct opposition to our program. 
In April, 1943, Mr. E. M. Bloomer, 
secretary of the Illinois Taxpayers 
Association, issued a lengthy state- 
ment headed, “Public Schools Waste- 
ful of Tax Money and Student's 
Time.” Among the statements made 
were the following : 

Representatives of the Illinois Education 
Association attend practically every com- 
mittee hearing on the scores of school bills 
introduced at the General Assembly... . 

This is a compliment to the service 
of the 1.E.A. in the interest of good 
schools. 

These demands (on the Legislature) are 
listed by the Illinois Education Association 
in their program of legislation, which is 
approved by their assembly. 

This is a good democratic pro- 
cedure. 

This (voting record of legislators) per- 
mits teachers to reward or injure politi- 
cally, members of the Legislature who do 
not meet with their approval in their legis- 
lative records. 

Isn’t that not only the right but the 
duty of every voter? 

The present day teachers couldn’t teach 
valuable subjects if they desired. They do 
not have the background and preparation to 
teach such subjects. 


I doubt whether the author of that 
statement would know a valuable sub- 
ject if he saw one or would be able 
to recognize good teaching. 

Public education has been commercialized 
and prostituted for the financial benefit and 
safety of the professional teaching groups. 

I have not heard of any teacher who 
became wealthy as a result of finan- 
cial benefits received for teaching 
service. 

This vicious law (the Tenure Law) was 
passed against the best interest of the chil- 








dren of this State, who are entitled to in- 
struction from the best teachers available. 

The Tenure Law gives greater as- 
surance that the children will have 
the best teachers available. 

Mr. Bloomer accuses the I.E.A., 
the P.T.A., the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Illinois City Superintend- 
ents Association, and other groups 
who work for good schools of at- 
tempting to set up political control 
over our school system. Teachers 
know that these are the organizations 
that are working to keep the schools 
operating on a basis that will render 
the greatest service to the children. 

The best answer to such false prop- 
aganda as this is to intensify our ef- 
forts in the interest of good school 
legislation and to secure support from 
all organizations that have programs 
for civic advancement. This will pre- 
vent such self-centered organizations 
as the Illinois Taxpayers Association 
from getting control of the manage- 
ment of our schools. 

Any organization is just as effec- 
tive as its membership makes it. The 
larger and the more active the mem- 
bership the more effective its efforts 
will be. Our record on this point is 
very discouraging at the present time. 
Our membership in 1943 is approx- 
imately 5,300, about 50 percent of the 
teachers of Chicago. 

The recent news bulletin showing 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities 
should write for enrollment blank at once. Free enrollment. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 







































Calendar 
JANUARY 


22 Conference on Elementary Rhythm and 
Dance sponsored by the Chicago Dance 
Council. University of Chicago, January 
22, 1944. For further details write to 
Elizabeth Waterman, 6624 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


FEBRUARY 

28 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference. Chicago, 
February 28-March 1, 1944. Palmer 
House and Morrison Hotel will be 
joint headquarters. 


MARCH 


31 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. East 
St. Louis, March 31, 1944. 





the list of desirable advances secured 
during the 1943 session of the Legis- 
lature lists accomplishments for which 
we may be proud. The Chicago Divi- 
sion is a part of the I.E.A. organiza- 
tion, and without the strength of the 
whole membership of 40,000 we could 
not have secured such results. Do not 
feel, therefore, that the portion of your 
dues sent to the state office is used 
only to the advantage of downstate. 
These funds are used in the interest 
of education in the whole State, and 
Chicago is still in Illinois. 

The future of this organization is 
primarily in your hands, you who 
have shown enough interest to attend 
this important business meeting. It 
is also in the hands of the great mass 
of teachers who are nominally inter- 
ested in good schools but who are 
willing to let the other fellow carry 
the burden. 

When a teacher tells you that dues 
in teacher organizations are too high, 
or that he cannot afford to pay three 
or four dollars for membership in the 
I.E.A., or two dollars for member- 
ship in the N.E.A., you can put it 
down in your book that he is not 
doing much thinking on the question. 

Paying dues to a teachers organiza- 
tion is, from a purely personal stand- 
point, equivalent to spending one dol- 
lar to earn two, three, or ten dollars. 
Without organization, we would find 
our salaries and working conditions 
far below present levels. Without 
strong organization, we will face a 
situation in the future far less desir- 
able than it might be. Your task is to 
stir the interest of the apathetic teach- 
ers to a point of active participa- 
tion as members of live and forceful 
teacher organizations. 
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TEXTBOOK PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 98) 


high-school textbooks which are a part of 
an integrated program of English instruc- 
tion extending through the junior and senior 
high-school years. Assignments in speaking 
and writing have grown from observation 
of the daily activities of the pupil. Speech 
training is continued with units on con- 
versation, a section on choral speaking, and 
a unit on dramatization. Grammar is func- 
tional, and its presentation is high-lighted 
with effective diagrams and cartoons. The 
course is comprehensive, but flexible enough 
to provide for adaptation to the needs of a 
particular class. 


Health and Physical Education 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1943, by 
Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. Cloth. 308 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

The need for a text that approaches 
health problems from the standpoint of cur- 
rent developments has led the author and 
publisher of the Health Instruction Year- 
book, 1943 into the preparation of this new 
type of health text. Outstanding articles in 
the field of health are summarized and 
brought together in readily available form 
for text or reference use. Current problems 
form the basis of organization. It is the 
intention of the author and publisher to 
make this an annual publication. 


Music 


Stories of Our American Patriotic Songs, 
by Dr. John Henry Lyons. The Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Board. Illustrated. 72 pages. 

This storybook and music-book combined 
not only tells the circumstances under which 
our ten most popular patriotic songs were 
written, and describes the occasions on 
which they were first sung; it also contains 
the words and music of each of these songs. 
Good typography and exceptionally inter- 
esting illustrations deserve special mention. 


Safety Education 


Safety Through Education, by G. W. 
Bannerman and F. W. Braun. Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin, Wausau, Wisconsin. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 124 pages. Price, $0.25. 

This is primarily a guidebook for the 
teacher. Organization is according to grade 
levels. 


Social Studies 


“America at Work” series, by Marshall 
Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrisett. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Machines for America. Cloth. Illustrated. 
164 pages. 

Power for America. Cloth. Illustrated. 
164 pages. 

Wings for America. Cloth. Illustrated. 
244 pages. 


Each book in the “America at Work” 
series, for the junior high-school level, 
deals with one big area or cross sectional 
unit of our social and economic life. From 
this type of organization it follows that in 
each unit there will be overlapping of tradi- 
tional courses in order that appropriate sub- 
ject matter may reach the learner in its 
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practical interrelations with the world at 
work. Where called for, the authors have 
included straightforward presentations of 
elementary principles and facts of physics, 
chemistry, geography, hygiene, history, so- 
ciology, and economics. While the object 
of these texts is not primarily vocational, 
much of the material will be useful in vo- 
cational guidance. 

Economics in Everyday Life, by Kennard 
E. Goodman and William L. Moore. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 557 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is a new edition of Economics in 
Everyday Life which recognizes the effect 
of war on our national economy. Basic 
problems of economics are fully dealt with 
in the light of present conditions. Con- 
sumer interest and understanding is stressed. 

Our Economic Problems, by Herbert W. 
Bohlman and Edna McCaull Bohlman. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 588 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This high-school text in economics em- 
ploys a new organization of subject matter 
based upon units dealing with the purchase 
and sale of goods and services. A func- 
tional approach to the subject combines 
with the attractiveness of the physical fea- 
tures of the book to produce a text that is 
designed to enliven the subject and enlist 
the student’s interest. 

Visits in Other Lands, by Wallace W. 
Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 215 pages. Price, $1.24. 

This beginning geography employs a se- 
ries of imaginary visits with children in 
other parts of the world to help boys and 
girls understand how largely ways of liv- 
ing are affected by different geographic and 
social conditions. A final chapter, “Our 
Neighbors to the South,” serves to em- 
phasize our Western Hemisphere and 
creates a transitional bridge between this 
grade and the following grade. * 

The World at War, by John Hodgdon 
Bradley. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Paper. Illustrated. 92 
pages. 

The World at War brings before students 
of geography the facts of geography which 
are related to war. Chapter headings will 
indicate the scope of the text: the United 
States of the World; the Peaceful Nations 
of Europe; the Aggressor Nations; Amer- 
ica in the War; the Geography of Modern 
Warfare; the Problems of Peace. 
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Participation in School 
Lunch Program Growing 


Dover 1600 schools representing an 
enrollment of over 600,000 students 
are participating in the School Lunch 
Program in Illinois this year to date. 
Under the provisions of State and 
Federal law it is possible for a school 
district to be reimbursed up to 11% 
cents a meal. 

The Federal Government has been 
authorized by Congress to reimburse 
schools and welfare centers up to 9 
cents for a so-called Type A meal 
served with milk; 7 cents for a Type 
A without milk ; 6 cents for a Type B 
with milk ; 4 cents for a Type B with- 
out milk and 2 cents for a Type C, 
which is milk only. 

Three types of school lunches are 
also provided in the State law and 
reimbursements are authorized up to 
2¥% cents for a Type A lunch. For a 
Type B or C lunch reimbursement not 
to exceed 1 cent will be made by the 
State. Type A and B meals consist of 
a balanced plate of nutritious food 
with or without a half pint of milk. 
Type C lunches provide for a half 
pint of milk only. 

In most cases the pupils pay a small 
fraction of the cost of the lunch, rang- 
ing in price from 10 cents to 20 cents 
for a full meal with fresh milk. The 
program clearly provides that the 
child whose parents are not able to 
pay receives the same food in the 
same amount as the child who pays, 
and effective steps are taken to make 
sure that other children do not know 
which children pay and which do not. 


A Joint Federal-State Program 


Illinois is the only state in the 
Union that is operating in a joint 
program with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Sixty-third General As- 
sembly provided an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 to reimburse schools and 
child care centers for excess cost of 
food furnished in providing balanced 
nutritious lunches. 

The legislation authorized the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to administer the program from a 
state level, the county superintendents 
of schools from a county level and 
various organizations—such as boards 
of education, school officials, nutrition 
committees, welfare organizations, 
fraternal and civic groups—are au- 
thorized to act as co-sponsors. 
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An agreement between Hon. Ver- 
non L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
was drawn up. Publicity was released 
and bulletins were mailed to every 
school in the State notifying them that 
a Federal appropriation was available 
and the state of Illinois would reim- 
burse up to a limited amount for any 
excess cost of the food furnished over 
and above what the Federal Govern- 
ment reimbursed the sponsor. 

Educational, health and athletic au- 


thorities are in complete agreement 
that students are benefiting in many 
ways because of the nutritious, bal- 
anced lunches served. 

These various authorities have sub- 
mitted convincing proof that a well 
fed child is a better student. How- 
ever, “well fed” does not relate merely 
to the amount of food eaten; a well- 
fed person eats enough of the right 
kinds of food. Well-fed youngsters 
make better “learning progress” in 
schools. Directly allied with this is 
the fact that students who get food 
through school lunches are healthier 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 
if you can pay back $10°7 a month 


AN unexpected emergency has used up 
your reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely sign a simple, promissory note. 


Choose your own plan 
We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in6 monthly instalmentsof $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


Youmay choose the payment plan 





that suits you best. Please apply 





12 for your loan at the nearest 




















CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 + 6 8 10 

paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 

$ 25 |$ 8.85/$ 6.73 
50 17.69} 13.46 |$ 9.24 |$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 
75 26.54} 20.20 | 13.86 | 10.70 8.81 
100 35.38 | 26.93 | 18.48 | 14.27 | 11.75 
125 44.18] 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81 | 14.66 
150 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 
200 70.53 | 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 
250 88.08 | 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 





paymts!/ Household office. Or send the 
‘ coupon for full information about 
$ a our “loans by mail” service. 
10.07 Schools use Household 
— booklets as texts 
5.04 ri 
To help families and borrowers 
ae make the best use of their incomes 
2976 || Household publishes practical 





a balance not excee.Jing $100 and 
2% per month on that part of a 
balance in excess of $100. 








WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in 
yments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- 
duced if payments are made aliead of schedule. Payments in- 
clude charges at House old's rate of 3% per month on that part of 


oA. PRESIDENT. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
publications as collateral texts in 
their home economics classes. Ask 
or write for free sample copies. 





PERSCNAL LOANS $20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
p ne 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 
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youngsters. They gain weight nor- 
mally, stay alert, and avoid a number 
of minor ills that beset children who 
are not so well nourished. 

Reports have been received that the 
operation of a school lunch program 
has had a marked effect on attendance 
records at schools. Absenteeism has 
been cut 10 to 15 percent in many 
schools since the inauguration of 
school lunches. 

Athletic directors have taken a de- 
cided interest in the lunch program. 
They are assured of their teams’ re- 
ceiving a balanced, nutritious meal— 
one by which they do not break train- 
ing. In some cases tables have been 
reserved in the dining-room for foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and other 
teams, thus affording the coaches an 
opportunity to stress body. building 
and nutritious foods. 

Credit must be given for the sucess 
of the program not only to school of- 
ficials and teachers but to the many 
volunteers among the co-sponsors who 
have contributed so largely of their 
time and energy to the operation of 
school lunches. Not all schools can 
have trained dietitians. Some must 


depend on volunteers. These have de-., 


voted many hours a day to planning, 
cooking, serving and cleaning up in 
order that the pupils of their school 
districts may receive the benefit of 
a balanced, nutritious meal. 


Illinois Plan Studied 


The School Lunch Program is gain- 
ing in popularity all over the United 
States. Official delegations from other 
states have made many inspection 
trips to see the Illinois program in 
operation, and it is reasonably sure 
that the Illinois plan will be adopted 
next fall in many states. 

—Mancev Tatcorr 





WARTIME CONFERENCE 


When the regional conference of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators convenes in Chicago, 
February 28, President Worth Mc- 
Clure, lately returned from a mission 
to Britain, will be in attendance. Five 
general sessions have been arranged 
for the three-day conference with 
topics as follows: 

The People’s Schools—A National View; 
The People’s Schools—An International 
View; The People’s Schools—Some Prac- 
tical Aspects; The People’s Schools—To- 


day and Tomorrow; What’s Right With 
the Schools in 1944? 
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Tips for Teachers 


By OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public 
Relations Association 


Budget time offers an opportunity 
to advance on the public opinion front. 
To do this demands invasion of the 
commercial and the community forces. 
Teachers are particularly well quali- 
fied for acceptance by the public in 
presenting the case for the schools. 
Educational progress comes with 
amazing sureness and ease where there 
is personal presentation and interpre- 
tation. These are budget times and 
people are tax conscious. They very 
properly inquire into the spending of 
their school tax dollars. The educa- 
tion budget for 1944-’45 in all prob- 
ability will call for a larger expendi- 
ture, even though enrollments are 
down. This calls for public relations 
such as only teachers can accomplish. 


Approval Based on Understanding 

To get public approval of next 
year’s program it is necessary now 
to capture the interest of all citizens 
and then tell them an interesting, un- 
derstandable story of the services, op- 
portunities, progress, and program of 
the schools. The public wants to sup- 
port education. It wants to be able 
to defend the program and expendi- 
tures. To do this the public must have 
the facts. 

A few simple suggestions will help 
teachers materially in presenting the 
story of the educational needs for the 
coming year: 

(1) Make the story brief, simple, 
and positive. Tell it with a smile. 
(2) Discuss the subject with the au- 
dience; avoid the dictatorial. (3) 
Present the facts in such an under- 
standable, logical way that there can 
be but one conclusion—your conclu- 
sion formed in their words. (4) Don’t 
denounce the critics. They are invari- 
ably sincere, but uninformed. (5) The 
real problem in any sales program is 
to reach the right people. Seek out 
the leaders of dissent and convince 
them in their own language. 


Investment—Not Assessment 

(6) Visualize the impressive fact 
that the future of the Nation is in 
the hands of little children. Finally 
(7) remind citizens pleasantly, yet 
firmly, that our battlefields of today 
are the proving ground for “ 
schools and the means of education,” 
so appropriately a part of the Ordi- 
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nance of 1787. Help cause this public 
to see that it is but a hollow victory 
that denies even one child the right 
to learn equally with the privileged. 
School public relations should em- 
phasize education as an investment 
and not as an assessment. 


\ ational Teacher 
Examinations 


The National Committee on Teach- 
er Examinations, established by the 
American Council on Education, has 
announced that the third annual ad- 
ministration of the National Teacher 
Examinations is scheduled for March 
17 and 18, 1944. The College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois is 
maintaining an examination center on 
the University campus. 

The examinations cover such areas 
as understanding and use of the Eng- 
lish language; knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs; general cultural infor- 
mation; reasoning ability; under- 
standing professional educational 
points of view, methods, and goals ; 
and mastery of subject-matter to be 
taught. There are special sections for 
each high-school subject, and a com- 
prehensive section for teachers in ele- 
mentary school. 

The examinations, all of which are 
objective in form, are scored in the 
offices of the Co-operative Test Serv- 
ice by the use of an electric test scor- 
ing machine. Thus, while the content 
of the examinations and the construc- 
tion of the scoring keys depend to a 
degree upon the combined judgment 
of a group of authorities, beyond that 
point the scoring is free from ordinary 
clerical errors and uninfluenced by 
any possible bias on the part of per- 
sons doing the scoring. 

The fee to teachers taking the 
examinations is $7.50. One transcript 
of the results is sent to each person 
taking the examination, and one 
transcript to any school designated 
by him at the time of the examina- 
tions, without additional charge. 

Applications of teachers who wish 
to take the National Teacher Exam- 
inations should be submitted imme- 
diately. Requests for application 
blanks, for further information, or any 
other correspondence about the exam- 
inations should be addressed to F. H. 
Finch, Examiner, National Commit- 
tee on Teacher Examinations, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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